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Contests and Awards 


Western Writers of America, Inc., announce the 
opening of the annual Spur Awards competition 
for the best western writing published in the 
English language during the calendar year, 1959. 
Spur Awards will be given for the best western 
novel, the best historical or regional novel, the 
best western non-fiction book, the best western 
juvenile book, and the best western short story. 
The contest closes March 1, 1960. For information 
regarding rules and categories, write John Shelley, 
Awards Committee Chairman, Western Writers of 
America, P. O. Box 84, Lakeport, Calif. 

The Poetry Society of Virginia, Ruth W. Rader, 
Chairman, 3412 Park Ave., Richmond, Va., offers 
the following prizes in 1960: 

THE NORFOLK PRIZE... $50 fora sequence 
of two, or not more than three sonnets, which 
must be related in theme. Second prize: $25. 
Open to everyone. 

THE STANLEY CORPREW PAUL MEMOR- 
IAL PRIZE .. . $25 for a poem on peace. Open 
to everyone. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE PRIZE . . . $25 for the 
best poem giving faith and hope in times of 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000___________ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words_______ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act________________ 3.00 
ects... 5.00 
7.50 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


depression and need. Not more than 30 lines. 
Open to everyone. 

THE KEATS MEMORIAL PRIZE-LYRIC ... 
$50 for a lyric of not more than 30 lines. Contest 
open only to writers having residence in Virginia 
at the time of the contest. 

THE KEATS MEMORIAL PRIZE-SONNET 
. .. $50 for a sonnet. Contest open only to writers 
having residence in Virginia at the time of the 
contest. 

THE LEITCH MEMORIAL PRIZE .. . $50 
for a poem in any form about the sea, of not more 
than 28 lines. Open to members of The Poetry 
Society of Virginia only. 

THE EDWIN QUARLES MEMORIAL PRIZE 
. .. $50 for a poem in any form of not more than 
42 lines. Open to members of The Poetry Society 
of Virginia only. 

THE FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS 
PRIZE . . . $50 for a lyric of not more than 42 
lines. Open to all. 

All poems must be unpublished and may not 
be submitted to any editor, publisher, prize con- 
test, etc., from the time of entry until the results 
of this contest are announced. After that date all 
poems, including the prize-winning poems are 
released and their authors may submit them any- 
where. However, copies which have been sub- 
mitted to this contest will not be returned. Only 
one poem in each class may be submitted and all 
entries must be postmarked not later than March 
1, 1960. For further information write Ruth W. 
Rader, Chairman. 


The Pennsylvania Poetry Society, 264 Walton St., 
Lemoyne, Penn., announces the following contests: 

THE BLANCHE WHITING’ KEYSNER 
PRIZE .. . $10 for the best lyric; $5, second; $3, 
third; $2 fourth. Send to Mrs. Keysner, Tanner 
Route, Box 18A, Glenville, West Virginia. Open 
to all poets. 

THE KATHERINE LYONS CLARK PRIZE 
... $10 first prize; $5, second; $3, third; $2 fourth 
. . . for free verse of 16 lines or less. Open to 
everyone. 

THE EDNA SHOEMAKER PRIZE .. . same 
awards as above, for the best poems in any form, 
24 lines or less. 

THE COL. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER ME- 
MORIAL PRIZE . . . for members of the Pennsy]- 
vania Poetry Society only . . . same awards as 
above, for best poems in any form about early 
Pennsylvania history or folklore, 24 lines or less. 

FOURTH CLASSIFICATION . . . same awards 
as above . . . for the best sonnet. 

THE MARGARET DELAND MEMORIAL 
PRIZE ... One prize of $10, for the best poem 
about a woman, 16 lines or less. 

Send entries to Cecilia Parsons Miller, president, 
264 Walton St., Lemoyne, Penn., by Feb. 17. 
Further contest rules and information may also be 
obtained at that address. 


appears to be salable. 


2326 West 8th St. 


MY CHRISTMAS GIFT TO YOU 


FREE reading and appraisal of your book manuscript, with a view to acting as your agent if your book 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


(December only) 


Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Autuor & JOURNALIST 


Dear Friend of A&J: 


In October of 1923 The Student Writer changed 
its name to Author & Journalist. In that same month 
was an announcement of an increase from $1.50 to 
$2.00 a year in the subscription price. 

There is no gentle way to say this, but I know 
that the thousands of friends of A&J will understand 
when I say that after 36 years, we find it necessary 
to increase our subscription rates as follow: 


$2.50 for one year $4.00 for two years 
Outside U.S.A.—$5.00 two years; $3.50 one year 
This new rate will become effective Jan. 1, 1960. 


May we extend you the privilege of subscribing 
or extending your present subscription at the present 
rate of $3.00 for two years, $2.00 for one year. This 
will also hold true for Christmas gift subscriptions 
for your best writer friends, before Jan. 1, 1960. 


AUTHOR 
€ JOURNALIST 


VOLUME 44 NUMBER 12 
NEWELL E. FOGELBERG, Editor 
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Writing for Business Magazines (with 
Market List) 


Agricultural Equipment; Amusements; Auto- 
motive, Bicycles, Ete. 

Beauty; Beverages; Boats; Bottling 

Building and Related Fields 

Business, Finance 

Ceramics; Cleaning, Laundries; Clothing; Com- 
munications; Drugs; Electrical; Engineering; 
Feeds, Seeds, Fertilizers 

Firearms; Fisheries; Florists; Foods; Glass 
Hardware; Health and Sanitation; Home Fur- 
nishings and Equipment; Hotels, Restaurants; 
Industrial Relations 

Institutional; Jewelry; Merchandising; Metals 
and Machinery 

Music Stores; Oil; Optical; Paper, Printing, 
Ink 

Parks; Photographic 

Poultry and Poultry Products; Rubber; Tex- 
tiles; Transportation, Shipping; Wood and 
Lumber 


29 Writing for Company Publications (with 
Market List ) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916 

Published monthly at 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado 
Newell E. Fogelberg, Editor and Publisher. 

Send changes of address and all other communications to 
the address above. Changes of address must be received by 
the 10th of the month to catch the following issue. 
Subscription price in U. S. A., $3 for 2 a oe $2 for 1 year. 
Outside U. S. A., $4 for 2 years, $2.50 for 1 year. Single 
copies, 25 cents each. 

Manuscripts and other material submitted should be accom- 
panied by stamped, self-addressed envelope. Due care is 
exercised in handling, but AUTHOR & JOURNALIST assumes 
no responsibility for loss or damage. 

Printed in U. S$. A. Entered as second class matter at the Post 
Office at Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879, 
Copyright 1959 by Newell E. Fogelberg. 
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Series Nets $1800 


“Your encouragement and assistance 
have enabled me to keep up a steady flow 
of stories and features appearing in Texas 
leading newspapers and in magazines all 
over the nation. My most recent sale was 
a series amounting to over $1,800.00. 
Writing is one of t greatest of all pro- 


fessions.’ 
Lucille Anderson, Trinity, Tex. 


Learn From The Only 
School of Writing 
Accredited 


by the Nat’! Home Study Council 


What this may mean to you as a writer seeking 
to learn the professional techniques that editors 
look for, can readily be seen by the following re- 
view of the Council’s rigid standards: 

To be accredited by the NHSC, a school must 
offer an educationally sound and up-to-date course, 
have a competent faculty, admit only qualified 
students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical 
relationships with students, and be financially 
sound. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


Palmer's unique method of training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers 
find the most direct road to recognition and profit 
—in not just one field of writing, but in all. Fic- 
tion and articles for magazines, TV, and specialized 
publications. Palmer is endorsed by famous authors 
and hundreds of successful graduates. You receive 
individual coaching by professional writers who 
give helpful, detailed instruction showing how to 
write salable material. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So that you may see for yourself how you may 
“cash in” on the opportunities offered now in 
writing, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Send now 
before you forget! 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


Only School of Writing Accredited by National 
Home Study Council 
Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-129 | Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-129 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, ‘The Art of Writing Saiable Stories,’ explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 

Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address 


City 


Selable 
Stories 


State 


_. Zone 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


Founded in 1916 
2 
4 
6 
18 
3 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


STC SETS HER IN SELLING 
DIRECTION 


“After completing your Practical Fiction 
Writing, | sold two stories to RANCH RO- 
MANCES. I feel that it was your course that 
set me in the selling direction. You did so much 
for me in the beginning that | should like to 
continue to work with you.”—H. W. Hartwig, 


Fontara, Calif. 

FRE ed from a course. Send today for 
the free booklet, “Your Way to 

Successful Authorship,’ that tells you about 

this new plan. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. - 


What Readers Say 


Journalism School Defended 

Shortly after the 1959 national convention ofzthe 
Association for Education in Journalism, held on 
the University of Oregon campus in August, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of the Tulsa Tribune, 
wrote an editorial which began as follows: 

“A convention of college journalism teachers, 
meeting last week in Eugene, Oregon, timidly 
rejected a proposal that journalism schools 
should go in for more critical analyses of Amer- 
ican newspapers . . . This example of gutless 
and silly reasoning will cause editors to be even 
more suspicious of journalism schools .. .” 

The article has been rather widely reprinted, both 
in trade publications and newspapers of general 
circulation. As chairman of the convention pro- 
gram committee, an officer of the AEJ and dean 
of the host school, I am most desirous of inform- 
ing all editors and publishers and others who may 
have read or heard of Mr. Jones’ charge that it is 
without foundation in fact. 

No proposal of the kind he refers to was of- 
fered, either formally or tacitly, by anyone at the 
convention. Hence, obviously, no proposal could 
have been “timidly rejected.” There was a panel 
discussion of the subject (“Journalism Schools as 
Critics of the Media”), in which both sides of the 
question were examined, naturally. Editor & Pub- 
lisher’s report of the convention played up this 
one panel with a headline which reflected only 
one side. Mr. Jones apparently misinterpreted this 
account. He has acknowledged as much in a letter 
to the undersigned, dated Oct. 5, 1959, in which 
he says: 

“If my inference was in error, and judging 
by the loud cries of protest it must have been, 
I apologize.” 

It is not to criticize Mr. Jones that this notice is 
being sent around. He made a mistake, admitted 
it and has apologized. The sole mission of this 
note is to help Truth catch up with Error. Journal- 
ism education received an undeserved black eye 
from a prominent editor. Many people, journal- 
ists and non-journalists alike, have undoubtedly 
been impressed by this outspoken criticism, not 
knowing that it was ill-founded. 

Chalred T. Duncan, Dean 
School of Journalism 
University of Oregon 


At Aspen Press 


Publisher co-operates with Author 


Our publishing service is built on a foundation of complete and cordial co-operation with authors. 
We offer established and unpublished authors a practical solution for early publication of book- 
length manuscripts. We are subsidy book publishers with a realistic plan for publication and 
sales promotion of your book-length manuscript. 
Author” clearly outlines our service to authors. 


Publisher guarantees Author: 


Early Publication 
Free Editorial Help 


ASPEN PRESS 


Fine Quality Books 
Free Sales Analysis 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE A-11 “PUBLISHER CO-OPERATES WITH AUTHOR” 


1106 N. Weber, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Our brochure, ‘Publisher Co-operates with 


High Royalties 
Sales Promotion 


Autuor & JOURNALIST 


State 
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MONTAGE STOPPED HIM 

Read as far as page 9 in the October issue of 
A&J and stopped abruptly. MONTAGE??? | know 
a few words, but MONTAGE, no. But at least I 
stopped and am letting off, not steam, but en- 
thusiasm. 

You are right. Titles are fun; important, eye- 
catching, and the pursuit of them is a real joy. 
Just last week I sent to Reader’s Digest, “Life in 
U.S.,” a brief bit about a lady who studied the 
titles in a church hymnal then prepared a speech 
during the sermon. Yesterday I took a pad and 
pencil to copy a few fascinating titles or sugges- 
tions from another church hymnal. I have recently 
published (Yep, Subsidy) a little book and called 
it A Merry Fiddle. People ask the funniest ques- 
tions. Is it about music? Where did you get the 
idea? Do you play the violin? I can say its merely 
about a little girl just fiddlin’ around. 

I am trying to attach A Ripe Tomato to some 
article or feature: “A good book like a ripe tomato 
is apt to be thumbed, fingered, and handled, but 
the book is read while the tomato is merely red.” 
I also like to twist poetry or well known sayings 
‘until I achieve a silly result: “If its fun to me, what 
care I if it’s fun to thee.” How about the conflict 
between author and editor “They see back to back 
and sigh unseen.” Here’s another I sent to The 
Denver Post (I said sent, not sold. But, Oh, the 
difference to me!) Serpent’s Tooth—Saber Jet: 
“How faster than a saber is gossip by a neighbor.” 


Here’s another: Retirement Brings Change. 
(Where? I haven’t seen any change in my pocket 
book.) 


By actual count, I’ve sent thirty-seven such non- 
sensical bits to Sat.Eve.Post, but as every writer 
knows, you have to submit fifty NOTHINGS to 
that publication before you are even considered 
worthy of consideration. 

And so ad infinitum—ad nauseum. 

Now I can read the rest of my A&J. 

Mrs. John J. Dynes 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SAYS A&J IS BEST 
The October issue of A&J was especialy inter- 
esting and I am sure you will carry on the work as 
editor very well. I’ve taken several writer’s maga- 
zines, but consider A&J the best of any of them 
and it’s the one I always keep on my desk. 
Jessie Lofgren Kraft 
Programs by Jessie and Charles, NBC 
Norton, Kans. 


ASKS COMMENT ON MAIL 

I am an avid reader of your column, “What 
Readers Say’’ and I’m interested to hear their 
comments as to their experience with the new 
postal rates. 

I sent a manuscript of a novel, well-boxed, well- 
wrapped, to a publishing house, enclosing money 
for manuscripts return at the new book rates, In 
the first place, the manuscript got lost at the pub- 
lishing house, among a lot of second class mail. 
Then, when it was returned to me, it was minus 
the box, all 360 sheets loosely thrust into a manila 
envelope, and that envelope of the flimsiest kind. 

“Since then, I’ve sent everything first class, as 
formerly. 

Does any “Reader” have a comment? 

Ella M. Noller 
Clinton, Ark. 
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Which Course 
Gives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course ... As ina Car... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With you own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assignments 
prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fition and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books... 
with no word limitations on the assignments themselves. 
And your NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can expect else- 
where at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and return 
the coupon below, and it will be sent to you without 
obligation by this long established and successful course. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

Dept. 630, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 

FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Address 


| 
| 
| 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Last-Minute News from Editors 


Church Administration, 127 Ninth Ave., North 
Nashville, Tenn., Howard B. Foshee, Editor; 
issued monthly at 50c per quarter—$2.50 per year. 
They use 700-1400 word articles dealing with such 
church administration topics as: group dynamics, 
understanding group actions, securing group par- 
ticipation; staff relations, staff meetings; office 
equipment, arrangement, work flow; office practices 
and functions (telephone, church bulletins, mail- 
ing list, correspondence) ; church records (filing, 
record housing, retention) ; principles of admin- 
istration and leadership such as art of listening, 
delegating, organizing work, work with others, 
developing morale; church maintenance insurance, 
fire prevention; workshop. Manuscripts should be 
typed 35 characters to the line and double spaced. 
Illustrative materials and cartoons dealing with 
religious topics bought occasionally. Pays 2c per 
usable word for articles on acceptance. Answer 
within four weeks. Desires manuscripts rather than 
queries. 


NEW ADDRESSES: 
Diner Drive-In, 1 East First St., Duluth 2, Minn. 


Home Craftsman Magazine, Editorial Dept., 
1029 West 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa. 


American Greetings, 1300 West 78th St., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio, is interested in the professional and 
non-professional free-lance writers who can pro- 
duce good greeting card verse. Although their 
present needs are not great, they are always in the 
market for salable material. Their requirements 
are: four or eight line general verses; no ‘‘off-color’’ 
material; material must be submitted on 3x5 cards 
with self-addressed stamped envelope enclosed; 
verse or idea must be in Valentine or Christmas 
category. Top rates are paid on acceptance. Ad- 
dress Frank P. Frebault, Assistant Editorial Di- 
rector. 


HPR magazine, P.O. Box 1082, Washington 13, 
D. C., is published monthly at 25c per copy; $2.00 
per year. H. P. Reddick, Editor. Need quality 
articles, well-illustrated, on places and people in 
business; articles on national and community 

roblems. Good rates, varying with length and 
importance of subject; Pictures $5-$10. Payment 
on acceptance. 


The Christian Mother (formerly Mother's Magazine, 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., is published 
quarterly, $1.50 a year. Betty Medaris, Editor. 
Articles of 300-1,500 words appealing to mothers 
of children from 2-6 are needed. They should deal 
with spiritual growth and training of pre-schoolers, 
Christian homemaking, outstanding Christian 
mothers, personal faith applied to everyday family 
living. Photos related to text are welcome. Also 
needed are humorous or inspirational fillers, and 
poetry with Christian tone, slanted to young 
mothers. Material should be fresh, direct, down- 
to-earth, with anecdotal approach and often writ- 
ten in first person. Not “preachy” or sentimental. 
For children’s section—poems, prayers, stories, ac- 
tivities suitable for preschool children are wanted. 
Payment for articles varies with quality. Verse 
25c per line and up. All payment on acceptance. 


CORRECTION: McDowell Obelensky, Inc., 219 
E. 6st St., New York 21, not 16th St. 


Issues, American Council for Judaism, 201 East 
57th St., New York 22, N. Y., is issued three times 
a year, winter, spring and fall. The magazine 
seeks probing articles in the field of Middle East 
problems, sociology (particularly as related to the 
general American scene and to those of the Jewish 
faith), Judaism and religion generally, wider in- 
terfaith understanding and issues in the philan- 
thropic field. The magazine examines issues cre- 
ated by Zionism in fields of public affairs, religious 
education and philanthropy. Material must be thor- 
oughly researched and facts authenticated. Pays 
$50, on acceptance, for articles of approximately 
2,000 words. Reports usually within two weeks. 
Request sample copy before querying. Bill 
Gottlieb, Editor. 


Growing Up, 201 East 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y., is a bi-weekly magazine for boys and girls 
(ages 7-13); uses short stories, feature articles on 
history and holidays of Judaism. Readers are 
mainly Reform Jews. It aims at a creative approach 
to Judaism through moral and ethical interpreta- 
tion and consideration of the world around us. 
Pays 2c per word, maximum 1,000, on acceptance. 
Reports within a week. Raymond Breakstone, Edi- 


tor. 


Writing 


Book Writing Help. 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


Books of all types prepared for submission to publisher by a 
novelist whose writings are known on three continents 


For complete details, write for free 
descriptive folder entitled 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary 


Post Office Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Autuor & JOURNALIST 


Candy Industry and Confectioners Journal, 18 East 
49th St., New York 17, N. Y., is a bi-weekly busi- 
ness magazine for the large scale candy manu- 
facturer. They are interested in editorial material 
describing the activities of such firms as Mars, 
Inc. (makers of Mars Bars, Snickers, etc.), Whit- 
man, Curtiss (makers of Baby Ruth), and other 
firms which sell in the national market, but not 
in local candy stores, hobby candy makers, or 
other small retail candy producers such as “candy 
kitchens.” Features of 1,000 to 1,250 words on 
activities of large firms in the fields of production, 
packaging (including packaging designs), mer- 
chandising (including sales volume figures, profits, 
earnings) , advertising campaigns in all media, and 
promotional methods used to increase the sale or 
distribution of candy are acceptable. In addition, 
they can use short news stories on promotions of 
candy executives, changes in personnel, plant ex- 
pansions, removals, mergers, fire damages (no rob- 
beries), proposed taxes on candy, objections to 
candy by dental groups, etc. They publish news on 
births of candy executives’ children, marriages, va- 
cations, and obits of important executives, and ma- 
terial about candy club meetings of salesmen, 
technicians, brokers, etc. Candy Industry and Con- 
fectioners Journal pays three cents a word for 
material in print and three to five dollars for each 
picture used. Payment is made at the cnd of the 
month in which the item is used. Address Walter 
Kuz:o, Managing Editor. 


Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, Tenn., is offering a 
free booklet to writers, describing their services 
as a photo syndicate. They are interested in getting 
in touch with writer-photographers who can supply 
good negatives for their files. They work on a com- 
mission basis and commissions are paid promptly 
upon sale. Although Gray Photos prefers to obtain 
negatives and make their own prints, they will 
accept 8x10 glossy prints. Only professional quality 
negatives or prints can be used, but they are in- 
terested in seeing all subjects. 


Discontinued—Council News, 201 E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Collage Magazine, 1822 North Orleans, Chicago 
14, Ill., is a new monthly periodical with first 
publication date scheduled for September, 1960. 
They are interested in buying fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, cartoons, artwork and fillers of any length 
regarding college life and interests. Sections on 
college humor, fashion, social life, athletics, music, 
art, academic and technical news, and featured 
articles on a particular college and field of study 
will be included in each issue. Collage, subtitled 
“Entertainment and enlightenment for college egg- 
heads,” is designed for co-educational student read- 
ership on college undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Since this is a new magazine, queries are 
advised and will be answered promptly. Address 
David Preiss, editor and publisher. Payment is 
made on acceptance according to merit, with a 
minimum guarantee of one cent per word and 
five dollars per photograph and/or art work. 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FRE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editoric! treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
= and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
ist. 


SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


‘ES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHFRS SINCE 1920 

131 North 

20th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spare-time} 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact- 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 20-page booklet, which includes Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: /f r material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give you 
specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. .. One of the best. If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book the key to the 
many problems which confound the author. By the time the reader has finished four dynamic chapters, 
there will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment . . .” 

—Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00 
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FLASHBACKS 


How To—When To—Use Them 


By F. A. RocKWELL 


Flashbacks used to be considered necessary evils, 
but now they can be necessary attractions if you 
use the cliff-hanger technique that keeps the TV 
viewer from turning the dial before the commer- 
cial-interruption. Intrigue reader interest with the 
present action and promise him continuing drama 
following close on the heels of the interruption. 
For instance, the hero’s child has fallen into the 
well and while he’s trying to get him out, he re- 
members . . . Or the hero is horsebackriding to 
save his brother from hanging or he is riding to 
the Governor with evidence for a pardon. 

In Hamilton Bassos’ new novel, The Light In- 
fantry Ball, hero John Bottomley is on his way 
to duel villain Ules Monckton when he flashes 
back to the motivations for their conflict. In this 
case, extended flashbacks build up characteriza- 
tions, themes, and tensions so that the reader is 
engrossed with the pre-story happenings while 
looking forward to the life-and-death excitement 
of the duel that is to come. In Up Periscope, 
Lt. Ken Brayden has succeeded in swimming un- 
derwater from a U.S. submarine to an enemy-held 
island to capture the secret code. While exhausted 
and wounded, it’s natural for him to rest betore 
completing the mission, so, while he bandadges his 
leg, he remembers the girl . . . This flashback fol- 
lows the definition: 

“THE FLASHBACK IS A SHORT INTER- 
RUPTION IN THE SEQUENCE OF THE 
PLOT ‘TO INTRODUCE EVENTS PRIOR TO 
THOSE LAST PRESENTED.” 


F. A. Rockwell has appeared frequently in 


Author & Journalist with articles on story tech- 
niques as well as other phases of writing. The ma- 
terial is based on experience as a published author 
and also as a successful teacher of fiction writing 
classes in Caltfornia. 


Keep it short, since the reader is mainly inter- 
ested in the sustained excitement of a story mov- 
ing quickly from problem to resolution. Remember 
that a yarn that lives in the past is as boring as 
people who do. If the past incidents are more 
significant than what happens later, perhaps you 
started the story too late and you should have 
begun with them to give the yarn the happening- 
now flavor that insures verisimilitude. Avoid a 
flashback-within-a-flashback; the unnecessary flash- 
back; the unnatural one that stops or slows down 
action already in progress. 

Keep in mind that many editors and readers 
dislike flashbacks and consider them deadweights 
and torpid tranquilizers, especially in very short 
stories. But they can add suspense and they are 
necessary, since you cannot write a dimensional 
story with the spotlight entirely on the present. 
Somehow, somewhere, you must bring in ante- 
cedant material which contains motivation, char- 
acter-foundation, and full explanation for what 
happens later. 

Winston Churchill once said, “Without a sense 
of history, no man can truly understand the prob- 
lems of our time.” This idea is the basic premise 
of Bruce Catton’s magazine, American Heritage, 
which colorfully resuscitates the past for the pur- 
pose of adding insight into the present. Mr. Catton 
explains, “Everything that we do in America is 
built on the lives of people whom we ourselves 
never saw. Our homes, our food, our clothing, our 
jobs—the games we play and the songs we sing, 
the ideas we hold about ourselves and the world 
we live in—all these have grown from the things 
millions of Americans did in a time before our 
own. When we try to find out how those people 
lived, we are really trying to learn what we our- 
selves are all about.” 

This must be the function of any past-happen- 
ings that you bring into your story through flash- 
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backs. Before beginning to write a yarn, work out 
pre-story character sketches and pre-story happen- 
ings. Then select for the actual opening a strong 
moment of decision or crisis or question—one that 
poses a mystery. Only if your reader is intrigued 
by this mystery and interested in the persons in- 
volved will he stay with you while you move 
story-action ahead a while before flashing back. 
SUPPRESSION of vital, pre-story activities until 
satisfactory places for revelation or discovery by the 
hero is a never-fail method of insuring suspense. 
The best story is the one that keeps the reader 
guessing and then satisfies his stimulated curiosity 
at the end. 

Whodunits are the most obvious examples. In 
these, you start with a crime already committed, 
with the subsequent story action and hero-efforts 
dedicated to solving the crime by unravelling the 
motivating factors and important facts that have 
happened before. Often there are various levels 
of antecedant material with a reverse revelation 
of information of the near-past coming to light 
before those of the longer-ago past. 

Let’s look at George Sumner Albee’s Post story, 
“Desert Death.” State trooper Matt Wheelock 
and villain Sheriff Hoffner find a dead blonde on 
an abandoned desert road, with her husband col- 
lapsed in an expensive car one-and-one-half miles 
away. Even though she was obviously killed by a 
rattlesnake, the sheriff (for political reasons) wants 
to convict the husband, Bullock, of murder; and 
the grief-stricken husband is ready to confess, since 
he feels that his quarreling with his wife did cause 
her death. Matt doesn’t feel that Bullock is guilty 
and he delves deeply into the case to prove his 
innocence. Since the present story situation tops 
a series of past events, naturally flashback methods 
will have to be used to dig up the past and to 
clarify and solve the present problem. 

Through questioning, research, and putting two 
and two together, Matt solves the mystery. Here is 
an excerpt of his questioning Bullock about the 
details of the day leading up to the tragedy: 

“Mrs. Bullock and I drove out and checked 
in last Friday at the Mesquite Motel in Ft. 
Vernon. It was a business trip; I was looking 
for a place to relocate my plant.” 

“This was Mrs. Bullock’s idea, the sheriff 

tells me.” 

“That's right. You're thinking it was weak 
of me to consider such a change on my wife’s 
advice. Perhaps it was. My definition of weak- 
ness may differ from yours. I loved my wife 
very much. And in any case I had another 
reason. With Lynn dead it doesn’t seem im- 
portant. It has no connection with this ghastly 
thing that’s happened, so I don’t think it 
would interest you.” 

“It might.” 

Bullock shrugged dispiritedly. inter- 
ested in juvenile delinquents,” he said. “For 
a good reason: I was one myself when I was 
in my teens. Two weeks one summer at a 


charity camp—just two weeks!—cured me. I’ve 
had the idea, ever since Lynn first mentioned 
coming out here, I might buy a ranch and 
turn it into a reclamation center for tough 
kids from city slums. Those that wanted to 
stay out west I could give jobs in my plant. 

But, as I say, this has no connection. I'll get 

back to the facts you want for your report.” 

“AIL right.” 

“Saturday, Lynn showed me around town. 
On Sunday morning she said she wanted me 
to see the desert. I thought we were just 
going for a ride, but we drove all day—here, 
there, I don’t remember the names of the 
towns. Along toward evening we passed 
through this place—Mesa Roja, is it?—on our 
way back to Fort Vernon. Lynn said it would 
be an experience to watch the sunset from the 
open desert. I was a bit tired—we’d had a 
picnic lunch at noon, but Lynn forgot the 
vacuum jug and we hadn't stopped since 
lunchtime—but we turned off on a side road. 
We drove in toward the mountains, climb- 
ing, and parked. I was feeling a ‘little dizzy 
by then—just thirsty, I guess, or else too much 
sun. I told Lynn I thought we ought to go 
back to Fort Vernon, but she kept saying, 
‘Just five minutes more.’ Then I must have 
fainted.” 

“It was more than a faint,” said Matt. 
“The doctor says they worked on you half 
the night at the hospital. They were afraid 
you were gone. Do you have a chronic ail- 
ment of some kind—diabetes, or anything like 
that?” 

“No.” 

“You couldn't accidentally have taken an 
overdose of medication of any kind?” 

“Once or twice a week I take a pill to 
trim down my weight, but that’s all.” 

There are other details but this is enough to re- 
inforce Matt’s faith in Bullock and to lead him 
to borrowing Mrs. Bullock’s picture to find out 
more about her from the townsmen. This requires 
more necessary flashback material which is also 
expressed in dialogue since our hero must learn 
the past facts from others. He finds out that Lynn 
Bullock was a conniving cheat who (as Matt has 
suspected) was planning to kill her husband for 
another man when she was killed. Later Matt puts 
the separate sets of pre-story facts together—the 
actions of the fatal day plus Lynn’s urging Bullock 
to take reducing pills plus her preventing him 
from drinking any liquids in the hot desert plus 
her desire to get rid of him. 

“Mr. Bullock,” said Matt, “it was Mrs. 
Bullock who wanted you to come west, you 
say, and it was her idea to go sight-seeing last 
Sunday. She didn’t take along your vacuum 
jug. You were thirsty—didn’t you stop any- 
where for a drink?” 

“Lynn went into a roadside stand, yes, and 
asked for water. She came out making a face. 
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She said the water was alkali, wasn’t fit to 

drink.” 

“Didn't you try anywhere else?” 

“We went into another place, yes, and tried 
to buy beer or soda. They didn’t have any.” 

“That time, too, it was Mrs. Bullock who 
went in and asked, She had you wait in the 
care” 

“Yes, I was tired.” 

“It was your wife who insisted you drive 
with the top down?” 

“On account of the scenery.” 

“And it was Mrs. Bullock who suggested 
turning up the mine road? Is that right?” 

“Only one more question. It was Mrs. 
Bullock, sir, who told you she thought you 
were overweight several months ago, and got 
you a prescription for diuretic tablets? Dry-out 
pills, boxers and jockeys call them. . . .” 

“Last winter,” went on Matt, “we had a 
tragedy out this way. A family of four—father, 
mother and two kids—were driving on a back 
road down by the border. They had a blow- 
out. They weren't carrying a spare, so they 
waited in their car for help. A trooper found 
them that night, hands folded on their laps, 
smiles on their faces, dead of dehydration. It 
doesn't happen much any more because we've 
licked the desert with drilled wells, but ask 
the old-timers about dehydration. ‘There’s no 
warning. You just drowse off. The item about 
the family was in the papers last February. 
Your wife read it, | think, Mr. Bullock. That's 
when she laid out her plan—located the 
abandoned road, decided to nag you into 
coming out, even thought of starting you tak- 
ing dry-out pills just to make sure. Women 
know about reducing pills.” 

The news item from the far past (which the 
author saved until last) motivated Lynn’s plot to 
kill her husband—a plot that boomeranged, thanks 
to Matt's ability to use the past to solve the pres- 
cnt crisis. 

This is the ideal structure for all fiction, short 
and long. Even non-whodunits intrigue with an 
opening mystery, then delve into the past to ex- 
plain or solve it. Peg Bracken’s Post story, “What 
Husbands Don't Know” opens with “Sometimes 
you have to lose your figure to find your husband.” 
Soon we have a comic reverse situation:—Wife 
Marj Bidwell tries to gain weight by overeating 
and succeeds. She sums up the whole flashback 
idea of the present resting on the past when she 
says: “I say that’s when I started to lose my figure. 
But, of course beginnings are never that simple. 
They go way back. Trace the cause of anything 
and presently you're face to face with Eve.” 

Use only the past happenings that motivate, 
clarify, and stimulate present action. Peter 
Ustinov’s Atlantic Monthly story, “A Place in the 
Shade,” hinges on modern Spain’s attempts to 
resuscitate her glorious past. In fact the Mayor of 
\lcanon is chosen to open the corrida by Rafaelito 
who says: 
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“Remember, it is a popular festival, and its 
roots are deep in the soil of our country. It is 
only in recent years, since Belmonte and 
Joselito, that it has acquired its elegance, its 
nobility. Its origins are raucous, popular, 
rough. When this ring was built, it was still 

a test of strength and stamina rather than the 

art it is today. What could be more fitting 

than that a tribute be paid to the glorious past 

of Alcanon by its first citizen, an amateur, a 

Spaniard of mettle, who compensates in sheer 

arrogance what he may lack in style?” 

The whole yarn, with its brilliant array of char- 
acters, fits into the foundation-idea of decadent 
Spain’s attempts to prove a national superiority 
that is non-existant. 

Although every story is not as dependent on the 
past as this one, it is true that all exciting action 
of the present has seeds in previous events; and 
any interesting character is the sum total of past 
experiences. No one is born full-grown at the time 
of the story like Aphrodite, Eve, or Galatea. The 
secret of integrating and presenting all pertinent 
material is to plan the chronology of your story 
carefully. Start at a high point:—the Protagonist’s 
dramatic date with destiny. A suspense-filled mo- 
ment that challenges with a problem, decision, or 
conflict. When you find it necessary to introduce 
prior-to-the-story incidents or information: 

1. Plant to do it briskly, briefly, interestingly. 

2. Be sure to use smoothly flowing transitions 
between the present and past. 

3. Use a variety of methods of presenting flash- 
back material. You do not always need to re- 
enact the whole scene from the past. 

DIFFERENT WAYS OF FLASHING BACK 

1. Narrative Statement of Past Events. Merely 
tell what has happened long ago, but don’t ramble 
on and on. keep the writing vivid even if nostalgic. 
Ex: “George Crowder had been an important man. 

He had been a successful lawyer and State’s At- 

torney; and he was headed for the Governor's 

Mansion, many people said. But in his capacity 

as public prosecutor, George Crowder had, in- 

advertently, sent an innocent man to the elec- 
tric chair.” (“Murder Throws A Curve,” John 

Harris, This Week.) 

This information is necessary to explain why a 
sympathetic character, Uncle George, has become 
a recluse and a drinker, although his young nephew 
can depend on him to emerge from his hermit’s 
solitude to help solve a murder. 

2. Dialogue is the shortcut means of telling 
what happened before. (Here you must be careful 
to be natural and not have characters tell others 
what they already know.) In Hugh B. Cave’s ex- 
quisite Post yarn “The Mission,” the opening 
mystery is why is the six-year-old Haitian girl, 
Yolande, walking seventy-five miles to the capital 
without food or money? See how briefly and 
simply dialogue gives the flashback-motivation and 
knits together the past, present, and future, as 
she explains: 
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“I have to. My Papa lives there and I have to 
find him. Maman died yesterday.” 

“Oh, oh. Where do you live?” 

“Nowhere now. I did live in Aquin. Maman 
kept house for some people there.” 
3. Comparison of Past With Present. 
Ex: “Born on an eroded farm . . . Rurik was 
what in my day was called a ‘nuisance’ but is 
now termed a ‘juvenile delinquent.” Physical 
force used to be applied to such, whereafter they 
generaly lived to die in their beds; now they 
bring in psychologists, and only in extreme cases 
is a Rurik stopped in his career with a tingling 


jolt and... the pressure of certain heavy leather 
straps.” (“Murderer’s Eye,” Gerald Kersh, 
S.E.P.) 


“Leslie Harrington was not a worrier, for he 
had discovered as a young man that worry is 
profitless.” (Peyton Place) 

1. Reverie. Deep in viewpoint, the character 
remembers . . . 

Ex: “At 15, 16, she had daydreamed away a 

thousand blissful hours picturing this event, 

panting for the time when it would come.” 

(Marjorte Morningstar, Herman Wouk) 

“Arthur reflected that he had_ first noticed 

Clarissa when, hardly more than a child, she 

had begun to make herself a mame by her re- 

markable tennis playing.” (By Love Possessed) 

5. Reminiscence is reverie spoken aloud to 
someone else in mellow mood of remembering. 
In contrast to back-and-forth dialogue, it’s more 
like monologue. (Don’t let it get boring.) 

Ex: “When I was a little tyke in that East End 
orphanage I used to look out at the tall build- 
ings and promise myself I'd build bigger, better 
buildings someday.” “When I was young we 
used to...” or “I'll always remember how he 
looked .. .” 

6. Self-Analysis insofar as it re-evaluates some- 
thing the character has done or thought or been 
in the past. Although having a person look in 
the mirror is a verboten cliche, the movie-version 
of Bonjour Tristesse used the mirror-gimmick for 
self-analysis as Cecile studies her own young, im 
pudent face as the indicator of her shallow, hedon- 
istic self. The silly girl has made her realize she is. 

Other Examples: “Why hadn't she listened to 

someone? And why O why in the world had she 

ever been silly enough to just leap at Haggerty, 
and the very second he asked her?” (“Killer at 

Large,” S.E.P.) 

“He suddenly realized that there were many 

problems in his life. It was not that all work 

and no play had made Henry a dull boy. It 
was just that it had made him the most for- 
gettable character in the world.” (“Mouse Into 

Man”) 

7. Objects Used as Symbols to Bring Back the 
Past. 

Ex: Old clippings, snapshots, toys, jewelry, keep- 

sakes, anything that triggers memory and makes 

a person or happening of the past important to 
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the present and future. Like the dolls in “Rain- 
tree County.” 


8. Letter or Diary, etc., used to bring in ante- 


cedent information. 


Ex: Wally Wronken’s Diary in Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar or: “I wrote a letter to father telling him 
the story of my marriage and the mistakes I had 
made and everything that led up to the present 
problem of Chip’s future at Bolton...” ‘Then 
there are more details of the past in this letter. 
(“Love Dies Slowly,” S.E.P.) 

9 Recapping the Whole Scene. In Betty 


Kjelgaard’s “Storm Warning,” Richard Reese, 
terrified of an electrical storm on his honeymoon, 
finds the explanation of his fear in remembering 
a similar storm which frightened him when, at 
fifteen, he was gathering blackberries: 


The terrain had been much like this, and it 
had been a day like this. Richard had risen early 
to hike into the hills, carrying a pail for wild 
blackberries. He hadn't the slightest idea where 
he could find any, but the cook who had gotten 
his breakfast at the inn where the Reeses were 
staying had solemnly advised him just to keep 
looking. 

Up the wooded terrain trails he had gone, 
reveling in being young and romantic without 
knowing he was either of those things, and it 
was quite a bit before noon when he decided to 
eat his lunch. As he sat on a log in the oddly 
darkening day, he saw the storm, a panorama 
studded with dazzling white-gold streaks of light 
and punctuated by faint rumblings. 


Richard enjoyed it while he ate, until, its de- 
struction done, it swept off the opposite chain of 
hills and began to flay the valley between with 
one hard, silver sheet of wind-driven rain. Some- 
thing in the boy faltered and he thought, I won- 
der if it’s coming up here. He glanced around 
him. The woods were thick with bushes and 
laurel and trees. 

From an old lore he remembered that you 
were never to stand under a tree in a storm. 
But there was no protection in shrubs or the 
laurel. He rose and galloped for a near-by beech 
and held on to its trunk as the first gale hit. 


In the minutes-long lifetime that he clung 
there, Richard had never known such terror, or 
such loneliness. His body was a bloodless thing 
and he had no kin; they were worlds apart from 
this world. He just stood, licking his lips and 
listening to the drum of his heart. After it was 
over, he discovered that his arms ached from 
holding the tree and his palms were scored with 
the pattern of the trunk. 


Whichever flashback methods you use, consider 


the meaning of the word “Flashback” .. . “A Bril- 
liant Outburst; to break into one’s mind; to light 
up; to send out speedily . . .”” Minimize the “back” 
and stress the “Flash.” 
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By Arruur S. GREEN 


When it comes to selling anything fit to print, 
I stick to one great big maxim. It is simply: “A 
good query letter can sell a good story or article— 
even a book!” For, if properly written, a good 
query letter can skyrocket your chances of selling 
your manuscripts. 

Every query letter is a novel sort of letter 
precisely because no two articles or stories are 
exactly alike. Neither are any two publications; 
including those that are slanted to highly spe- 
cialized subjects. But in my lifetime of selling my 
manuscripts, and selling them well, I can honestly 
say that one of the most important things that 
helped me sell, has been clearly spelled out by 
my strong belief in writing query letters as well as 
I write manuscripts. As a result, I’ve come away 
with some practical advise that can stand repeating 
to anyone who has his heart set on making a living 
from his writing. So let’s present the most popular 
questions that authors raise about the subject—and 
then wade right through them with the candid 
answers. 


What Is a Query Letter? 


A query letter is often an undefined thing to 
many beginning writers. Mention it to them and 
you're likely to draw a blank. A query letter is a 
letter written by the author or his literary agent to 
an editor or publisher. It tells him what he has to 
offer and asks him if he’s interested. It’s like an 
advertisement or bid to sell. It is not, as many 
authors misconceive, an outright solicitation that 
asks for a definite acceptance of material. It is 
simply to arouse the buyer’s interest. It’s the be- 
ginning of a two-way street between author and 
editor. 

Why Is a Query Letter So Important? 

While a query letter is a sounding or feeling 
out process, it’s one of the first essential steps that 
leads to selling manuscripts. It’s essential both to 
the author as well as the editor. 


For the author, it helps him discover in the 
quickest way whether or not and where his ma- 
terial can be published. It keeps him from oper- 
ating cold. It spares him the time-consuming agony 
of continually rewriting rejection after rejection. 


Arthur S. Green, B.S., M.A., is instructor of a 
“Writing for Profit” course at the Central Y.M.C.A. 
College in Chicago, and former member of the 
editorial advisory board of the Junior Scholastic 
Magazine. He writes more than a hundred articles 
a year as The American Mercury, Family Weekly, 
Cleaning Laundry World, Woman's Day, ‘The 
American School Board Journal, etc., with recent 
sales to Family Weekly, The American Mercury, 
Calling All Girls, Woman’s Day, Think and many 
others. 
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HOW TO WRITE QUERY LETTERS 


It helps him determine his slant more accurately. 
It leads to a quicker sale, because editors answer 
query letters quicker than it takes them to decide 
on a manuscript. 

When Do You Send the Query? 

Just as soon as possible; preferably before you 
tackle your manuscript. After all, what’s the sense 
of creating a manuscript—and possibly a barrage 
of photographs to illustrate it—cold without 
knowing who wants it? On the other hand, once an 
editor nods his approval to send it, I get it on 
deck before his nose as quickly as I can. So before 
I do query, I always make absolutely certain that 
I can deliver the goods when he asks for them. Of 
course, like many writers, I feel so anxious about 
my subjects, that before I query, I often start 
writing the manuscript; hoping the editor will 
accept it as is. But I very seldom send manuscripts 
without first dashng out a query letter—even to 
magazines to which I sell one a month. About the 
only thing I never query are the kind of fillers that 
can be typed on one page of manuscript. like 
poetry, gags, and how-to-do-it shorts. 

‘Time is very important too. For example, a 
seasonal article or story about Christmas usually 
needs a query letter at least three months in ad- 
vance. [ say this is the minimum, because many 
editors begin stockpiling material much earlier 
than that. So the further ahead that you query, the 
better the chance of a sale. And a year ahead is 
definitely not too early. 

Do You Query On Fiction? 

This may bring some strong disagreement from 
those who don’t, but I always query on my stories 
too. This is largely because stories, like articles, 
must be just as carefully slanted to a particular 
readership. I know fiction writers who seldom 
write query letters and still manage to sell their 
stories. But in this business of writing, time is 
money, so why waste it? 

To Whom Do You Address a Query Letter? 

Preferably, you send it to the same editor who 
will eventually read your finished manuscript. If 
the magazine has department editors, then send 
it to the editor who specializes in what you're 
writing. If not, or if you're in doubt, send it to 
the editor-in-chief, editorial director, or managing 
editor. And for heaven’s sake, refer to them by 
their names and titles and don’t address your query 
to the president or the publishing office. You can 
find their exact names and positions and executive 
and editorial offices on the table of contents of one 
of their recent issues. 

What Do You Say? 

Since a query letter is written to save time, you 
say as much as you need to say without exasperat- 
ing the editor, You simultaneously tell him what 
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you have and offer it for sale to him. What’s more, 
you must convince him that your article is real- 
istically slanted to his publication. And, especially 
if you've never sold to him before, you've got to 
convey to him as accurately as possible some 
semblance of your writing ability. 

1. Give the title so the editor can tell at a 
glance what your story is about and so it 
will arouse his interest. 

2. Tell how long the finished manuscript will 
be in approximate number of words—not 
pages. 

3. Tell him what else, if anything, will be ac- 
companied by your text—size and quality of 
your illustration, length of captions, etc. 

4. Don’t make the editor promise to buy it or 
give you a fixed price on it before he’s seen 
what you're talking about. Simply offer to 
send it to him on speculation. 

5. If you outline material, don’t make it lengthy 
and involved. A two or three-step outline is 
enough for most manuscripts. 

6. Above all, be honest and straight-forward. If, 
for instance, you can’t provide photographs, 
then say so in the query letter. 

7. Type the letter out neatly and accurately in 
good business blocked form. Proofread it 
carefully and make all corrections on it 
before slipping it into an envelope. 

8. Leave enough space on your margins so the 
editor can write in his comments, if he 
wishes. Many editors do this, rather than 
type out an original letter to answer you. 
Saves you both time. 

Are Query Letters Different for Fiction and Non- 

fiction? 

They aren’t very much. Fiction letters might be 
written with strong motivation and with fewer 
outlines, but so are nonfiction. And for both, an 
excellent opener is by beginning with the actual 
introduction to your manuscript. This elicits the 
editor’s interest and tells him what kind of a writer 
you are. Further, on nonfiction, especially if you've 
never sold to the editor before, you generally have 
to tell him how you documented your material 
more than on fiction. The biggest difference in 
query letters lies between editors who are new 
for you and editors to whom you've sold before. 
What Do You Send With the Query Letter? 

You send nothing more, if possible. Never in- 
clude a self-addressed stamped envelope, unless 
the magazine specifies so. And when it comes to 
photographs or sketches, never enclose them, un- 
less yours is predominantly a picture story, in 
which case, simply send one or two samples. For 
if you need more material than your query letter 
to present your idea to the editor, you'll probably 
never ever get it across to his readers. However, 
if you do send additional material, always enclose 
enough postage so he can return it, and ask him 
to return it to you. If your material is flat or 
bulky ,then slip it into a large envelope with a 
cardboard or hard paper stiffener with your query 
letter unfolded, Stick your stamps on your query 
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letter. Otherwise, simply stick your stamp on your 
self-addressed envelope and tuck it inside your 
query envelope. 
Can You Query Several Editors at Once About the 
Same Manucript? 

I never do. It isn’t ethical. Because I write so 
much material that sells, I’m liable to get my wires 
crossed somewhere along the line. True, my query 
letters do not promise to sell it to the first editor 
who comes along, and I always have several markets 
in mind when I get manuscript ideas. But if I ex- 
pect an editor to take my query letter seriously, I 
cannot let him down if I want to sell to him again. 
Can You Query One Editor About More Than 
One Article at a Time? 

Definitely yes. While most editors prefer to 
entertain only one big idea from an author in a 
query letter at a time, it’s perfectly ethical to sound 
them out on several at once. But, in so doing, try 
not to take up any more space in your presentation 
than as if you were writing about one idea. If the 
different items are similar, it’s usually a good idea 
to simply list them and then describe what's com- 
mon to each along with how they differ. 

How Do You Talk About Yourself? 

Many writers are afraid to talk about themselves 
to editors. This is because they somehow think it’s 
not nice to brag. It probably isn’t, but how else 
will a new editor know who you are? It’s easy 
to start out your paragraph with something like, 
“As for myself,” and then wade right through with 
a clear account of who you are, relating only de- 
tails that hinge on the subject of your manuscript. 
For example, if you’ve written before on a similar 
subject in other magazines, it is only necessary to 
name the magazines. If you've written a_ story 
about a personal experience you've had, then tell 
him that it’s coming out of your own life and de- 
scribe the experience upon which the story is built. 
How Long Should You Wait? 

Certainly not nearly as long as you'd wait for 
the editor to make a decision on a finished manu- 
script that came in unsolicited. Most editors not 
only make it their personal business to answer 
every single query letter they receive—whether it’s 
a “yes” or a “no” —but they answer promptly. This 
means anywhere from two days to two weeks. 
Beyond that, you have a perfect right to query 
elsewhere or query him again to see whether or 
not your letter got lost in the mails. Too, out of 
my personal experience, I have discovered that 
somehow or other, many editors seem slower in 
answering their correspondence during the summer 
months than throughout the rest of the year. 
How Do You Know When the Editor Has Said 

Not all editors either completely reject or turn 
the green light on completely when they answer 
your query letters. Even if they’re strongly inter- 
ested in your material, they always like to leave 
enough room for themselves to back out of it if 
they cannot use it. This is because they all realize 
the preparation that goes into your work and they 
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know full well what a rejection means to you. 


But much of what they say in responding to your 
query letter can be readily translated by you into 
a clear “yes” or “no.” If they write a rather lengthy 
response and then conclude by telling you that 
they'd be happy to see it on speculation, don’t let 
the word “speculation” throw you. For if it was 
up to the editor alone, he’d buy everything in 
sight that pleases him. But as a hedge against 
stockpiling too much material in his reserves, he 
uses the word “speculation” simply as a formality. 
Incidentally, this same word is helpful to you as a 
writer too. Because if he wants to buy your ma- 
terial and you don’t like his price, it leaves a way 
out for you, 


Reproduced here are actual query letters the 
author has written which have led directly to sales. 


Fiction 


When people talk about our biggest trees, they 
automatically point their fingers in a westerly di- 
rection to our giant stands of sequoia with: “There, 
there are our goliaths!’’ And there, talking in 
superlatives, the matter rests. 


True the sequoia are huge for trees—and _ they're 
incredibly old too. But there are other trees in 
California; each that can surpass the astronomical 
record of the sequoia. For instance, in one of Cali- 
fornia’s state parks ,there’s a sky-tickling redwood 
that soars 359 feet—almost 100 feet above ‘The 
General Sherman. And when it comes to age, the 
world’s oldest Methuselah is the bristlecone pine 
in California’s Inyo National Forest. It’s been liv- 
ing many centuries more than the oldest sequoia. 


By Evetyn C. 


I recommend the business magazine field to you 
writers who are still hopefully waiting for your 
first check. I also recommend the trade journals 
as a lucrative field for those writers who produce 
regularly and to whom a check in the mail box is 
no novelty. 


There are more than five thousand trade 
journals and technical magazines published in 
the United States. Each industry has its own trade 


Evelyn C. Bash has been writing successfully for 
the trade magazines for over fifteen years. Besides 
contributing feature length by-lined articles regu- 
larly to dozens of national trade journals, she is 
Atlanta, Ga., area marketing editor and columnist 
for Radio and Television Weekly, U.S. ‘Tobacco 
Journal and staff correspondent for Automotive 
News and Photo Weekly. 
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WHY NOT WRITE FOR BUSINESS MAGAZINES? 


All this figures in the subject of my article: “In 
Search For America’s Greatest Living Giants,” 
which for the first time ever, reveals the record- 
holding champs—all in California’s forests. In less 
than 1,200 words I tell their exciting story whose 
facts have been carefully documented by the State's 
forest supervisors. Also, my article is illustrated 
with original, exceptionally clear, glossy black-white 
photographs, which together with their captions, 
complete the message in my text. 

Please let me know if you're interested in seeing 
my article, along with any of your specific sugges- 
tions as to how you'd like to see it presented, and 
I'll be happy to send it to you immediately on 
speculation. 


Nonfiction 


I have ready a lively 1,400-word short story that 
I'm writing about to learn your interest in seeing 
it for consideration for publication in your maga- 
zine. It’s entitled ‘““T'wo For a Couch.” 


It concerns only two characters; an appealing 
female psychiatrist and her aggressive patient. 
And the enticing dialogue between them leads 
them both straight into something from which 
they each learn their lesson. The conversation is 
brisk; the action hilarious, and it’s packed with 
suspense from beginning to end. 


As for myself, I write material for a number of 
national magazines. My most recent sales include: 
three to Woman’s Day, two to Family Weekly, and 
one apiece to Think and many others. 

Let me know if you're interested in seeing my 
story and I'll be happy to send it to you immedi- 
ately, as it’s all set to go out and stimulate your 


readership now. 


magazines—not one magazine, but anywhere from 
four to twenty. 

These include dailies, weeklies, bi-weeklies and 
monthlies. In format, these publications range 
from small newspapers to thick multi-color “slicks.” 
All of them are crying for good material. The field 
is vast and wide open. 

If you are going to write for trade magazines, 
you must understand their function and how they 
differ from other periodicals. 

A trade magazine circulates only among manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers of a particular 
industry. It is never read by consumers. It is not 
generally found on newsstands, but is distributed 
by paid subscription or by controlled free circu- 
lation. It, of course, contains no fiction or poetry, 
only articles, editorials, news items, by-lined 
columns, feature stories and advertising. 

To determine the type of articles and other 
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material the trade magazines are buying, study 
them. You can find some of the better-known trade 
magazines at most large city libraries. Or ask a 
business friend of yours to show you the trade 
publications which he receives. 

In trade writing as in any other, you must know 
your markets and slant your material accordingly. 
Study several for format and content. Read them 
until you get the “feel” of how this material 
should be written. 

The aim of the trade magazines, no matter what 
their field, is basically the same. They strive to 
inform their readers, to keep them abreast of new 
developments, to give them marketing informa- 
tion, news of new plants, new products, personnel 
changes, trade association meetings. 

All trade magazines thrive on the ‘‘success story” 
—how John Jones built his plumbing business from 
a “hole-in-the-wall” operation to a multi-million 
dollar annual gross in three years. 

Remember that trade magazines are trying to 
help their readers to overcome common industry 
problems. Trade magazine readers want to know 
about a good promotion that will enable them 
to sell more products at more profit. They want 
to know how to get the most out of their ad- 
vertising dollar. 

So your job as a writer is to find someone who 
is a success in his field, and to explain to the reader 
what this person knows, how he learned it, when 
and where he put it into pracice, why it brought 
him good results. Write this all in an authorita- 
tive manner using some good quotes from your 
subject, and there you have it! 

Just as in general article writing, your finished 
manuscript is better if you have written it cre- 
atively. Catch the reader’s interest in the first 
paragraph. Present the problem—that is the why 
the article is being written, then state what is 
being done to solve it. Follow through with how 
it is being done, step by step. 

Of course, your article does not have to follow a 
stereotype form. It can be an interview, a survey, 
or it may have a question and answ: > form. What- 
ever form it takes, it should, of course, embody 
your best writing. 

Now, where do you get your ideas for a trade 
journal article? You get them from trade associa- 
tion directors in your city. You get them by reading 
the business items and advertisements in the daily 
newspapers. You get them by observing window 
and counter displays in your neighborhood stores. 
You get them by talking to business people, finding 
out what their problems are and how they are 
solving them. 

For instance, you may read in today’s paper that 
the ABC Restaurant Supply Company is going to 
hold an open house in two weeks to celebrate the 
remodeling of its building and its 25th anniver- 
sary. 

Maybe you've never heard of the ABC Res- 
taurant Supply Co. But you realize there are sev- 
eral good stories here. What do you do? 

You consult Ayers Directory in the library and 
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get the name, address and the editor’s name of 
several trade magazines in the restaurant supply 
field. Then you write one of the editors a letter 
asking if you can cover the open house ceremonies 
for his magazine. State that in addition to a news 
items on the open house itself, you would like to 
write an articdle on how a restaurant supply firm 
conducts an open house, who is invited, how it is 
planned, what exhibits have to be set up, what 
sales results are achieved, etc. Later, you can sug- 
gest writing a second article giving the history of 
the firm, showing how it has grown in the past 
25 years to keep abreast of industry changes, sales 
techniques today compared with the 1930's. 

So, from a one or two sentence item that you 
read in the daily newspaper you will write and sell 
one news story and two feature articles. 

I suggest always writing a letter of query to the 
editor before attempting to write any article for 
a trade magazine. Why? He may have a_ cor- 
respondent in your city to whom he already has 
assigned the story. Or, the event you want to cover 
may be of sufficient interest that he will attend 
it himself. Or, he may have used an article on a 
similar subject in a recent issue. 

If you have a camera and can take a good clear 
picture, so much the better. The majority of 
trade journal articles require pictures. Sometimes 
the firm you are writing about will furnish the 
photos themselves. If you have to pay a_profes- 
sional photographer to take pictures for you, of 
course, this cuts down on your profits. 

Many writers have said to me, “Oh, IT wouldn't 
fool with trade journal writing. It doesn’t pay 
enough.” 

No, trade journals do not pay Saturday Evening 
Post rates, 1 know, but if you write for the trade 
magazines steadily, you can easily make several 
thousand dollars a year. 

Look at it this way. It didn’t take you more 
than 30 minutes to look up the name of a trade 
journal and write the editor about your idea for 
an article. You spent one to two hours in gather- 
ing your information, and say another two to 
three hours writing and polishing your material. 
Now suppose your check for your first trade 
journal article was $50. You’ve earned $50 for less 
than six hours work. Is that bad? 

And why not consider that first $50 check as an 
investment? One assignment well done almost 
always leads to another. 

The rewards are many from trade journal 
writing. First, it will keep you busy writing day 
after day, and I firmly believe we all learn about 
writing by writing. Second, it is very interesting 
work. You meet people involved in every con- 
ceivable type of business, people you never would 
meet otherwise. Third, you learn something new 
on every assignment. Trade journal writing is 
almost an education in itself. Fourth, you can 
make money writing for the trade magazines. 

That’s why I have chosen the trade magazine 
field. It’s fun. It’s educational. It’s lucrative. 

Why don’t you try it? 


& JourNALtist 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
Special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 3365 
Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado. 


The Technique of the Novel by Thomas H. Uzzell, 
The Citadel Press, 350 pages, $4.00. 

Book reviews in Author & Journalist are written 
by either my wife or me. As editors, we may 
hesitate to give unequivocal support and praise to 
any book knowing that there will always be an 
area of opinion difference. (Unless, of course, the 
editor is the publisher or author.) I do not hesi- 
tate, however, to give an unequivocal recommenda- 
tion that you add this book to your special library. 
The Technique of the Novel was first published 
in 1949 and has been revised excellently for this 
edition, including studies of many of today’s best- 
sellers. 

There are those who will vociferously proclaim 
that technique should neither be studied nor 
taught and some of these writers are eminently 
successful as authors. These same people will 
readily admit that they have read a great deal, 
and discussed writing. They have unwittingly 
studied technique in the same way that a painter, 
working with and watching another painter can 
learn technique. One way or another, a writer 
must understand what he is doing before a reader 
will understand what he has done. Inspirational 
writing will flow with just that much more 
euphony and clarity when the author understands 
technique, so that he does not have to (even 
sub-consciously) labor at it but Mr. Uzzell 
says this better than I. The Technique of the 
Novel will save you a great deal of time and effort 
and money—and make you money; the ratio of 
successful writers who play by note instead of by 
car is pretty great. 

~Yhomas Uzzell has taught writing, was formerly 
fiction editor for Collier's. literary agent, and au- 
thor of Writing As A Career, Short Story Hits 
and in collaboration with his wife, Camelia, Nar- 
rative Technique. 


Road of Propaganda: the semantics of biased com- 
munications, by Karin Dovring, Philosophical Library, 
160 pages, $4.75. 

The art of communication is the raison de’etre 
for A&J. It is, or should be, an important study 
if you intend to convey any form of impression 
or message with the use of words. The Road of 
Propaganda: the semantics of biased communica- 
tion, is one of the better books that I have read 
on this subject. It is not light reading. Dr. 
Dovring assumes that the reader of her book has 
the intelligence and background to understand 
the principles involved, and if there is any criti- 
cism that I would point out, it is that the writer 
is more of a scholar than an author. Like many 
good works, it will tax your thinking processes; 
but it will be well worth the while. This is an 
important work because it deals with one of the 
greatest challenges facing civilized humanity today: 
the battle for our minds. The Road of Propaganda 
will give you an understanding of the “why” 
behind most communication, verbal or written. 
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It will clarify your thinking when confronted with 
powerful appeals for your sympathies in) major 
strikes, for example, where thousands—hundreds 
of thousands—words and dollars are spent to 
influence your thinking. This book will probably 
appeal more to the feature and article writer but 
has a place in the library of any writer. 

Tradition of the New by Harold Rosenberg, Hori- 
zon Press, 285 pages, $4.95. 

It would take the better part of this page to 
ascribe the literary credits of Harold Rosenberg. 
His is a castigating intelligence that omits sarcasm. 
The Tradition of the New is pin-pointedly opinion- 
ated, daring you to doubt . . . and you are con- 
vinced by the sheer force of his knowledge and 
brilliance. Leaving you somehow in the position 
of the local owner of the Ford Agency saying, 
“I'm with you, Dad” to U.S. Steel. I, too, am 
a capitalist, or with Rosenberg, I, too, am intelli- 
gent. Which, of course is not the theme of the 
book. 

This is a stimulating, vital book delving deep 
into the motivations of paintings and _ politics, 
poetry and history, the drama, novel and sociology. 
Harold Rosenberg humanizes, to an extent, the 
theme of Dr. Dovrings, Road of Propaganda. It 
is certainly a significant study of sociology as 
related to the arts. 

In his introduction, Rosenberg says, “. . . The 
new cannot become a tradition without giving 
rise to unique contradictions, myths, absurdities— 
often creative absurdities.” 

“Under the slogan, ‘For a new art, For a new 
reality,” the most ancient superstitions have been 
exhumed, the most primitive rites re-enacted; the 
rummage for generative forces has set African 
demon-masks in the temple of the Muses and 
introduced the fables of Zen and Hasidism into 
the dialogue of philosophy. ‘Through such disloca- 
tions of time and geography, the first truly uni- 
versal tradition has come to light, with world 
history as its past and requiring a world stage on 
which to flourish . . .” 

I have the feeling that I will be quoting from 
this book from time to time in the future. 


THE MARKET LISTS OF 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
ARE TOPS 


For many years Author & Journalist has furnished its 
readers the most up to date market lists published in 
the United States. We receive letter after letter telling 
us that the Market Lists alone are worth the subscrip- 
tion price and more. 

Author & Journalist has literally hundreds of subscrip- 
tions in every state in the union, and throughout the 
world. A&J is used by many journalism instructors 
in colleges and universities from coast to coast. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST HAS PROVEN ITSELF TO 
BE ONE OF THE BEST FRIENDS A WRITER CAN 
HAVE. IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER, YOU 
SHOULD BE. IF YOU HAVE A FRIEND WHO IS A 
WRITER AND NEEDS HELP, YOU CAN BE A FRIEND 
BY SUBSCRIBING FOR THAT PERSON. 

If You Do Not Wish To Cut Your Copy of A&J .. . 
Just Print Your Name, Address, City & State. $3 for 
2 years . . . $2 for | year . 50 cents additional 
per year outside U.S.A. (Rates change Jan. 1, 1960) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


3365 Martin Drive 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 

In past years | have sold some 


3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
. serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


“ANT 5 

OLOGY OF AMERICAN POETRY, 

Chath bound poetry books $146.50 up. 
WRITE 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 


PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY  TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It — ad save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully eye pt. Free ading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 


their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of ey work) wrapped ready for the publisher. 
me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 
MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue Dept. R Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 


complete publishing program: pub- 
YOUR licity, advertising, lovely books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 


and copy of Hew Te Publish Your Book. 


BOOK COMET PRESS | BOOKS 
200 Varick Street. New York 14 
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Meet the Editors 


William J. Brown has been appointed poetry 
editor of Snowy Egret, a semi-annual, emphasiz- 
ing natural history from the literary point of view. 
He is head of the English department of Shorter 
College and succeeds Richard Ashman, who also 
edited and published The New Orleans Poetry 
Journal for four years. 

“We are anxious to get good poems dealing 
with natural history, which we define broadly,” 
the new poetry editor stated. “Submissions must 
be accompanied by stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. Because of a heavy schedule, I cannot 
promise a reply in less than a month; in case 
longer time is needed, the author will be notified 
when to expect a decision.” 

Humphrey A. Olsen, who has edited and pub- 
lished Snowy Egret since 1922, reports a shortage 
of prose: “It is hard to define the kind of prose 
we want because as far as we know there is no 
other magazine in our particular field, but con- 
tributions should be lively and have literary value. 
We can use a great variety in a wide range of 
lengths—essays, fiction, book reviews, criticism, 
biographies, etc., which are related to natural 
history.” 

Payment is on publication at $2 minimum per 
contribution, plus $2 for each additional page if 
the material runs over one page. A sample copy 
will be sent to interested persons for 10c to cover 
mailing costs (regular price 60c). Address Snowy 
Egret, Shorter Apts., Box 701, Rome, Ga. 

Woman's Day announces the promotion of Miss 
Evelyn Grant to Managing Editor of the magazine. 
Miss Grant has been an Associate Editor of 
Woman's Day since 1957. Mrs. Mildred Scott and 
Mrs. Brian Keenan have joined the editorial staff of 
Woman’s Day. Mrs. Scott was formerly with Rob- 
ert Coates; Mrs. Keenan, with Prentice-Hall. 


Franklin D. Schurz, president, editor and pub- 
lisher of the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, has been 
named the 1959 winner of the University of Min- 
nesota’s annual Award for Distinguished Service in 
Journalism. Professor Robert L. Jones, director of 
the University’s school of journalism, who pre- 
sented the award, indicated that distinguished 
careers rather than single achievements of a 
spectacular nature are the basis for selection of 
award winners. 

Raymond B. Nixon, University of Minnesota 
journalism professor and editor of The Journalism 
Quarterly, was elected president for four years of 
the International Association for Mass Communi- 
cation Research. The election took place at 
Milan, Italy, where the association is holding its 
first general assembly—to promote throughout the 
world the development of scientific research on 
problems related to mass communications. Pro- 
fessor Nixon is also a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on the mass media of the United States 
Commission for UNESCO. 


Knox Burger, Editor of Gold Medal Books, an- 
nounces that Mrs. Sheilah Hillman, former associate 
editor, has been named Managing Editor of Gold 
Medal Books. Before joining Fawcett Publications, 
Mrs. Hillman had been a reporter for the Quincy 
(Mass.) Patriot Ledger. 
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Writing for Business Magazines 


to a freelance writer who is a competent re- 
porter and interviewer and who can supply 
good photographs. 

As the term indicates, business publications are 
edited to help men and women in specific occupa- 
tions become more efficient and consequently make 
more money. For the most part they have no place 
for articles that do not contribute to this end. 


The most popular type of article is the case 
history. It relates the experience of a man or 
woman in the industry or business with which the 
publication deals. The success factors—and the 
pitfalls—are explained so clearly that anyone in 
the field can carry out the basic plan. 

It is always desirable to query a business editor 
about an article. It saves time for him—and for 
the writer. Often the editor, if interested in the 
suggestion, will give the writer useful hints as to 
handling of the subject. 

In querying it is wise not to call the publication 
a trade journal. This is an old and still common 


eg publications offer a steady market 


term. It is inapplicable, however, to most business 
publications. Some editors don’t particularly ob- 
ject to it, but others abhor it. One plays safe in 
avoiding it. 

No writers’ magazine has space to list the thou- 
sands of business publications. The following list 
is merely representative. A writer can learn of 
many others through contact with men in various 
businesses and industries. 

A considerable number of writers make writing 
for business journals a full-time profession. While 
rates generally are not high, an extensive clientele 
will combine to produce a good income. The 
writer who develops a reputation in this field tends 
also to be free of rejection slips. 

As usual in Author & Journalist market lists, 
the data in parentheses indicate the frequency of 
publication and the single copy price: for example, 
(M-35) means published monthly at 35 cents a 
copy. Acc. means payment on acceptance; Pub. 
means payment on publication. 

Most listings contain the name of the individual 
to whom queries should be directed. 


MARKET LIST 


Agricultural Equipment 

Irrigation Dealer & Well Driller, 4710 N. 16th St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. (M-50) Illustrated factual feature 
articles about dealers and farm water well drillers 
who sell irrigation equipment; 50-3,000 words. Albert 
Horlings. News stories $2-$5, features $10-$50. Pub. 

Land Imorovement, 4710 N. 16th St., Phoenix, 
Ariz. (M-50) Same requirements and payment as 
Irrigation Farmer & Well Driller, except that material 
should deal with soil conservation contractors. 


Amusements 


Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, 
Mo. (W) National film weekiy with correspondents in 
principal cities covering news of motion picture in- 
dustry, theaters and their personnel, legislation af- 
fecting motion pictures, construction news, etc. 
Photographically illustrated features dealing with 
various phases of theater management. Also articles 


jobs, concessions merchandising, theatre (drive-in) 
merchandising, efficient food preparation, etc. Invites 
inquiries on articles of this type. Nathan Cohen, 
Executive Editor. Pub. 

The Modern Theatre, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas 
City 24, Mo. (M) Articles to 2,000 words on theatre 
construction, with photos; remodeling projects, 
particularly when before and after photos are avail- 
able; theatre concessions merchandising, new theatre 
foods, etc.; safety, maintenance, and general opera- 
tion of the physical side of motion picture theatre. 
Lois Thatcher, Managing Editor. 50c per column inch, 
but time and expense in obtaining material is taken 
into consideration. Payment on publication. 


Automotive, Bicycles, Etc. 
American Bicyclist, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1. 
(M-35) Articles about successful bicycle dealers, win- 
dow .and store displays, advertising campaigns, 
parades, races, safety drives. Items on bicycle stores 


on new theater construction, important remodeling selling model and hobby supplies or dealers who stock 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 
9121 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


The market is now open for many different kinds of new writers’ material. Television, motion pic- 
tures, magazines and the novel market, both hard covers and paper backs, now have offices in Holly- 
wood and are all looking for new material and especially new authors. 

My agency has been franchised by the Writer’s Guild of America(W) as an accredited agent who is 
recognized as one who knows what is wanted and delivers. A list of satisfied and “sold” new authors 
will be sent on request. 

The agency has a retainer fee of $1.00 per 1000 words for any magazine type scripts. $25.00 for any 
novel regardless of length. 20c per page for screen or stage plays. This covers all costs and no addi- 
tional charge is ever made except on a sale when the usual 10°%, commission is charged. 


Your script will receive the personal attention of Mr. Roy Mack, who was a director-writer with Warner 
Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many independent productions for years. 


Send your manuscript to an agency that really sells to all media. 
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motor bikes, motor scooters, or other sidelines. Photos 
of interesting events and groups clearly showing 
bicycles. Franklin Ryan. 2c, photos $5-$15. Pub. 


Automotive Chain Store, 1] S. Forge St., Akron 4, 
Ohio. (M) Business methods of automotive chains that 
handle automotive accessories, wheel goods, toys, 
sporting goods, appliances, etc.; successful promo- 
tions, merchandising tricks. ‘“Always in the market 
for articles for our special issues—Christmas Mer- 
chandising, Sporting Goods, Toys, etc. These, how- 
ever, most often have to be written (and photos 
taken) a year ahead of time. 1959 Christmas dis- 
plays, for example, to be used in 1960 Christmas 
issue. We accept (and pay for) these articles at end 
of month of publication. Joseph R. Antenora, Man- 
aging Editor. 2c, photos $4. Acc. (within 30 days). 
Query. 


Automotive Retailer, 128 E£. 36th St., New York 
16. (M) Easy-to-adapt retailing methods in auto 
supply stores unusual solutions to store problems. 
Stories must be about actual store operators. Photos 
illustrating point of story. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 


The Bicycle Journal, 606 S. Main St., Fort Worth 
2, Tex. (M-25) Success stories on bicycle stores, inter- 
views; photos required. Also photos of displays, in- 
terior and exterior of bike stores, ‘leg art’’ models on 
American bikes (up to three photos of each model). 
Bill Quinn. 1%-2c, photos $5 on bike stories, $7 on 
models. 


Brake and Front End Service, | | S. Forge St., Akron 
4, Ohio. (M) Articles of interest to brake and wheel 
service shops, alignment specialists, ‘front-end’ 
operators. (Editorial covers brakes, wheels, springs, 
shock absorbers, steering, wheel alignment and 
balancing, all ‘‘safety’ services.) ‘‘How-to-sell’’ 
articles—-how shops promote the sale of their serv- 
ices—brake work, power brakes, shock absorbers, 
wheel alignment, mufflers, etc. Good photos a ‘‘must.”’ 
Photo-sequence angle always good; step-by-step 
demonstrations of service, selling, advertising, book- 
keeping, hiring-firing, personnel training, shop 
methods, etc. Hal Kullman, Managing Editor. 2c, 
photos $4. Acc. (within 30 days). Query. 


Commercial Car Journal, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. (M) Technical articles on truck 
and bus fleet maintenance, safety programs. Working 
knowledge of field essential. $25-$75 on article; 
photos $7.50. Pub. or in advance of delayed. Query. 
Bart Rawson, Ed. 


Diesel Power, 80 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
(M-35) Articles on maintenance and new develop- 
ments in diesels and their uses in trucking, construc- 
tion equipment, municipal and public utility power 
generation, general industrial use, highway trans- 
portation, construction equipment and off-highway 
vehicles, pipelines and petroleum industry, agricul- 
tural, logging, mining, railroad. Photos. Brian P. 
Emerson. $20 per page, accompanying photos $4.50. 
Pub. 


Gas Station, Garage & Motor Car Dealer, 8217 
Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. Brief articles 
about how garages and service stations in Western 
states built business; local success stories; unusual 
signs. Aaron D. Viller. 1 Yav. Pub. Query. 


Modern Tire Dealer, 630 Third Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Success stories and small business manage- 
ment, promotions and merchandising articles about 
tire, battery, and automotive accessory dealers and 
service stations with large volume TBA business. 
Photos. E. H. Zielasko. $25 a page including photos. 
Pub. Query. 


Motor, 250 W. 55th St., New York 19. (M-50) 
Articles describing profitable ideas for automobile 
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dealers and garages in selling new and used cars and 
in merchandising repair service and on management. 
Need 1,000 word pieces of selling tires, batteries 
and accessories (TBA). Photos. Cartoons. Edward Ford, 
Editor. Payment according to worth, photos $6. Acc. 
Query. 

Motor Age, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phijadelphia 39, 
Pa. (M) Service, merchandising, shop kinks, personal- 
ities. Photos. Cartoons. F2rank P. Tighe. $35-$50 
per article; photos $5-$10. Pub. Query. 


Rivers & Harbors, formerly Motorship, 80 Lincoln 
Ave., Stamford, Conn. (M-25) Operation of tugboats, 
towboats, barge lines, and towing companies; new 
construction, conversions. Photos required. Philip 
Reavis. $20 per published page, including photos. 
Pub. Query. 


Tire and TBA Review, 11 S. Forge St., Akron 4, 
Ohio. (M) Business methods of independent tire, 
battery, accessory dealers, independent oil jobbers, 
retreaders, vulcanizers. Well-written articles with 
top-notch photos; photo-sequence articles. Photos of 
tire shops and tire men. William Whitney, Managing 
Editor. 2c, photos $4. Acc. (within 30 days). Query. 


Beauty 


American Hairdresser, 20 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (M-60) Unusual beauty salon management and 
selling ideas, preferably in shops of four or fewer 
operators. No unsolicited material accepted. Clear 
with editor before submitting. Acc. 


Beverages 


American Brewer, 33 Lyons Place, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. (M-35) Articles on science of brewing and 
brewery management to 1,500 words. Particularly 
interested in technical and materials-handling articles 
specifically for breweries. News of brewing industry. 
Photos. Dan Hecht. Articles $25 up. Pub. Query on 
articles. 


Brewers Digest, 4049 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 
46. M(-35) Articles on technical aspects of brewing, 
brewery management, advertising and distribution 
(also on wholesaler operations), but all must relate 
specifically to beer. Bernard Erf. 2c including photos. 
Pub. Query. 


Liquor Store, 17 E. 48th St., New York 22. Essen- 
tially a picture magazine showing how promotions, 
modernization, etc., pleased customers. Story should 
be told largely through captions—maximum of 1,200 
words of straight text. Frank Haring. 2c, photos $5 
up. Acc. Query. : 

Southern Beverage Journal, 327 Avenue Alcazar, 
Coral Gables, Fla. Illustrated case history articles on 
retail liquor merchandising in Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas. Most material is handled by appointed 
correspondents. Bernard Hill. 1 Yac-3c, photos $3-$5. 
Acc. 


Boats 


Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mich. (8 times a yr.) Susscess stories of boat dealers, 
1,000-2,000 words, with photos. News items of the 
industry, 300-500. Charles A. Jones. 3c-7c. Pub. 


Bottling 


The American Soft Drink Journal, 316 Peachtree 
St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. (M-50) Sales and merchan- 
dising in soft drink bottling operations—750-1,000, 
two or more photos. Willis Johnson. 1 Y2c; photos 
$3.50. Pub. 


Autnor & JOURNALIST 


Building and Related Materials 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News, 450 W. 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich. (W-20) Unusual applications 
of commercial and industrial refrigeration and com- 
mercial and residential air conditioning; dealer suc- 
cess stories. Phil B. Redeker. 6c per published line; 
photos $5. Pub. Query. 


American Builder, 30 Church St., New York 7. 
(M-35) Articles on planning and construction of 
special interest to builders. Plans and photos of new 
houses. Joseph B. Mason. 


American Paint Journal, 2911 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (W-10) Articles on merchandising 
sales, new plants, plant layouts for the protective 
coatings industry, Photos. News. G. O. Stephenson. 
1c-2c. Pub. Query. 


Building Specialties, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
6. (M-35) Articles, news, photos, about new build- 
ing products. Interviews with home improvement 
dealers; stories on selling door-to-door in home im- 
provement field (not building), 800-1,000 words. 
Must be specifically authorized by editor. Arnold 
Romney. 2c up, special stories $15 and $30 each, 
authorized interviews (800 words) with 2 photos $35, 
home improvement sales stories (no general sales 
stories) $15-$20. Sales “‘idea’’ stories which develop 
idea or theory of some selling method, using an 
actual home improvement dealer as an example, 800 
words plus 4-6 photos, $50. Query on all articles. 


The Contractor, Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York 17. (Semi-M) Directed to the top 20% of 
employing contractors in plumbing ,heating, air con- 
ditioning. News and features, written in tabloid news 
style, about contractors’ merchandising operations, 
and management methods and P-H contractors as- 
sociation activities. Clippings. Pictures. Seth Shepard, 
Editor. 3c up. Pub. Free guide for freelance cor- 
respondents available. 


Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York 36. (M-25) 
Merchandising and operating activities of firms that 
sell and install floor and wall coverings. Photos of 
showrooms and installations. Pincus W. Tell. 1 Yac 
up. Acc. Photos $3. Pub. 


Home Improvement Topics, |] S. Forge St., Akron 
4, Ohio. (M) Articls of interest to the home im- 
provement contractor, building specialties and build- 
ing supply dealer engaged in home improvement. 
Unusual articles on how a contractor or dealer has 
become successful; methods of promoting home im- 
provement projects; sales aids used. Good photos a 
“must.’’ Not interested in articles about fly-by-night 
firms. Bill Freeman, Managing Editor. 2c, photos $4. 
Acc. (within 30 days). Query. 


National Roofer, Siding & Insulation Contractor, 
315 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. (M-50) Articles 600- 
1,000 words on manufacture, sale, estimating, ap- 
plication of all products used in the industry—asphalt, 
coal tar pitch, asbestos, weed, metal, slate tile roofing 
and siding, plus such building specialties as gutters, 
leaders, storm windows: and doors, weatherstripping; 


also on men and women in the industry. Primarily 
interested in contractors—how they began and suc- 
cess attained. Fillers. Photos. News. No obituaries, 
clippings, or rehashed items. No ‘‘how to sell’’—but 
“how they sold.’’ James McCawley. Ic, photos $2. 
Pub. 


Plastering Industries, 215 W. Harrison St., Seattle 
99, Wash. (M-25) Material about lathing and plaster- 
ing to appeal to professiontl craftsmen and contrac- 
tors. News. Photos. Cartoons. C. F. Clay. 25c-$1 per 
published inch, photos $2-$5. Pub. Query. 


Plumbing & Heating Business, 130 E. 59th St., 
New York 22. (M-50) Merchandising, how-to-do-it, 
business operations of plumbing-heating contractors 
(retailers). News of industry. Photos. 3c up, pictures 
$5 up. Pub. Query. 


Reeves Journal—Plumbing, Heating, Air Condi- 
tioning, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Covers 40 states, but essentially west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Business methods and procedures by which 
master plumbers and heating contractors have im- 
proved business, to 1,000 words. No technical articles. 
Case history and definite example type of articles 
especially desirable. MSS. read about 15th of each 
month. Glover Hendrickson. 1 %c up, photos $3.50 
up. Acc. Query. 


Business, Finance 


American Business magazine, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. (M-36) Articles, preferably signed 
by top executives, on management aspects of busi- 
ness—the management ‘‘why”’ as well as ‘’how 
Case histories of new methods. Especially wants one- 
page features, with one picture or chart. Photos. 
Charles F. oJhnson. One-page features $25, 1,500- 
2,000 words $50 up. Pub., except when held over a 
month. 


Barrons National Business & Financial Weekly, 40 
New St., New York 4. (W-35) Financial and economic 
subjects of direct interest to investors, 800-1,200 
words. Robert M. Bleiberg. $100-$200 per article. 
Pub. Query. 


Commerce Magazine, 30 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3. (M-35) Articles 1,000-3,000 words of interest to 
executives; new techniques for management or gen- 
eral background useful to management. Alan Sturdy. 
4c up. Acc. Query. 


Factory, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (M-50) 
Articles to be by-lined by plant operating executives. 
Photos. Lester R. Bittel. $25 per page. Acc. Query. 


Forbes Magazine (of Business and Finance), 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. (Semi-M-35) Illustrated 
articles on financial news of companies whose securi- 
ties are available on the major exchanges. Unusual 
financial slants on business. Informal, casual photos 
of presidents and chairmen and characteristic indus- 
trial activity. Byron D. Mack. $25-$100 per article. 
Pub. No freelance material being considered at this 
time. 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. 
Then you, too, may succeed. I'll teach you by mail, at my 
Boston class, or you may live at my Writers’ 
References: 20 years in my own Chicago studio, 6 text- 
books, | novel, 1500 lectures. Single criticisms or courses. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD PRODUCES SALABLE WORK 


Colony. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 

—' : HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas i. everything) 2. 30 
3—WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 1958)..... 2.50 

WRITERS: MAK SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 3.00 
5— : TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)..... 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New ap — to writing) Py 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3. From me. 3.00 


Contoocook, stow Hampshire 
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Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 
800-1,600 words emphasizing Christian principles in 
business; first-person stories especially desired. Fillers 
to 400. Poems to 20 lines on business themes. A very 
few photo of industrial subjects with business slant. 
James A. Decker. 2c up, poetry 25c per line up, 
photos $6. Acc. Pamphlet of suggestions for writers 
available. 


Sales Management 630 Third Avenue, New York 
17. A magazine edited for the sales executive, de- 
signed to help him with advertising, manpower, dis- 
tribution, incentive, compensation, and quota prob- 
lems. Case history type articles. Authors are staff 
members and sales executives of companies. Philip 
Salisbury, Editor. 


Today's Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
(M) Fiction (dealing with office situations, not ro- 
mance) to 1,000 words. Articles about secretaries to 
important persons and about prominent persons who 
started their careers as secretaries. Mary Jollon. $20 
up. Acc. 


Ceramics 


Ceramic Age, 2728 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. Features and technical articles to 2,000 words 
on all phases of the ceramic industries. News items. 
Photo stories. R. J. Brown. 2c, pictures $5. Pub. 


Cleaning, Laundries 


The Guide, 316 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M-50) Promotion, production systems, sales—laun- 
dry, dry-cleaning and commercial-power, quick, serv- 
ice, linen supply, diaper service establishments in the 
South; 1,200 words, six photos. News of new plants, 
remodeling, personnel. A few cartoons. S. R. Harmon. 
Ic, photos $3.50. Pub. Query. 


Launder-matic Age, 40 E. 4Ist St., New York 17. 
Material on operation of automatic (self-service) 
laundries, also combination automatic laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments, and coin-operated auto- 
matic laundries. Frank Thompson. | Yac, photos $2.50. 
Pub. 


Clothing 
Apparel Register Publications, Inc., 99 Chauncy 
St., Boston 11, Mass. Publishes 30 newspapers en- 


titled Apparel Register, the specific names indicating 
region covered, as New England Apparel Register. 
Covers all of the country east of the Mississippi, also 
California. Appeals primarily to stores handling 
women’s and children’s apparel, and seeks articles 
about 1,000 words based on interviews with retailers 
in these fields on merchandising, selling methods, ad- 
vertising, store layout, new stores, anniversary cele- 
brations, etc. No consumer-type fashion copy. Men’‘s 
wear copy acceptable from New York State, Phila- 
delphia area, Florida, the Carolinas, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Arkansas, lowa, Missouri. Women’s wear copy 
acceptable from Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kansas, lowa, 
Arkansas, Texas, Minnesota. Harold S. Larkin, Edi- 
tor; Faye L. Gordon, Feature Editor. 1 Y2c, photos 
$3.50 if original, $1 if obtained from store. Acc. 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. (Semi-M) Merchandising methods 
of shoe stores, special promotions, ‘‘how’’ stories 500- 
1,000 words illustrated by photos. News about retail 
shoe people, shoe organizations, shoe manufacturing, 
and allied industries. John J. Reilly. Query on articles; 
send news at once. 


Infants’ & Children’s Review, 111 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3. (M-50) Merchandising stories, particu- 
larly on good infants’ sections or little boys’ sections 
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in department stores. Also stories on good specialty 
shops that are doing an outstanding job in promo- 
tion and other phases of retailing. No stories of low- 
end, popular price stores. Dorothy Stote. $25 per 
page. Potos. Acc. Query. 


Communications 

Audio, P.O. Box 629, Mineola, N. Y. (M-35) Tech- 
nical and semitechnical articles related to sound re- 
cording and reproduction. Photos. C. G. McProud. 
$28 per published page. Pub. 

Radio-Electronics, 154 W. 14th St., New York 11. 
(M-50) Articles on radio, high fidelity, industrial 
servicing, construction, electronics, TV, for repair 
technicians primarily—but written so as to interest 
experimenters, audio enthusiasts, and engineers. Most 
urgent present need—articles on industrial electronics 
and industrial servicing. Preferred length, 1,500- 
3,000, but shorter and longer articles occasionally ac- 
cepted. Photos only with articles or good technically 
explanatory caps. Technical cartoons. Fred Shunaman. 
Rate varies according to quality of material. Acc. 

Telephone Engineer & Management, 7720 N. Sheri- 
dan Rd., Chicago 26. (Semi-M) Activities of tele- 
phone companies, personalities, mew construction, 
rates, financing. Articles to 2,000 words and news. 
Good photos, John G. Reynolds. In general, 3c; good 
rates for articles; photos $5. Pub. Query on articies, 
not news. 


Drugs 
Pacific Drug Review, 414 Henry Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. (M-35) Articles 1,500 words on drug store mer- 
chandising, management, display, layout and design. 
Photos. Cartoons. Roy R. Terry, Acc. 


Electrical 


Electrical Merchandising Week, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. (M-50) Accepts both articles and news 
items. Articles should show specificaly how individuai 
merchants sell electrical home appliances, radio, and 
TV. News items on distributor activities and important 
dealer news accepted. Pay $50-$100 for articles de- 
pending on length. Pays $1.90 per inch for news items 
accepted. Uses cartoons. All payments on acceptance. 
Ted Weber, Mng. Editor. 


Engineering 

Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. (W-35) Technical and business articles on 
engineering and construction topics. News. Photos. 
Magazine is largely staff-written. W. G. Bowman, 
Editor. $1 per column inch for material printed, 
photos $6. Acc. 

Highway Magazine, Middletown, O. (M) Highway 
construction (including bridges); maintenance; beauti- 
fication; safety; highway material historic or unique. 
Photos essential. Occasional single photos. W. H. 
Spindler. 5c, including photos. Acc. 

Irrigation Engineering & Maintenance, 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 9, La. (M-25) Experiences of irriga- 
tion district managers, irrigation farmers—especially 
cost-cutting plans—to 1,500 words; particularly 
wants illustrated features on irrigation equipment 
dealers. Bill Sarratt. From 2c. Pub. 

Plant Engineering, 308 E. James St., Barrington, 
Ill. (M-$1) Articles on maintenance procedures in in- 
dustrial plants, unusual industrial construction pro- 
cedures, etc. 1-4 pp. Thomas E. Hanson, Editor. $30 
per printed page. Acc. Query. 

Power Engineering, 308 E. James St., Barrington, 
Ill. Technical articles 500-1,000 dealing with me- 
chanical, electrical, and steam engineering. Cartoons. 
Photos. Chester R. Earle. Minimum $20 per printed 
page, but payment based largely on merit and tech- 
nical content of article. Acc. Query. 


AvutHor & JOURNALIST 


Feeds, Seeds, Fertilizers 


Commercial Fertilizer and Plant Food Industry, 75 
Third St., N.W., Atlanta 8, Ga. (M-20) Articles, 
news, photographs relating to chemical fertilizer mix- 
ing plants and their executive personnel. Clay W. 
Penick, Jr. Pub. Query. 

Feed Age, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M- 
25) Articles and news of interest to livestock and 
poultry feed manufacturers. Carl Swinehart, Editor. 
50c per column inch. Pub. 

The Feed Bab, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wis. (M-25) Success stories on feed mixers and 
manufacturers and new feed mills, 1,000-1,500 words. 
Also comprehensive articles on larger feed manu- 
facturers, stressing methods and efficient use of 
equipment. Flow sheets, machinery layout diagrams. 
Can use material from certain foreign countries. Send 
envelope for complete requirements. Photos essential. 
Bruce W. Smith. $15 to $50, cover photos $7, car- 
toons four t> eight a month $6. Pub. Query. Prompt 
reports. Want contributors who will contribute on 
regular monthly basis to serve as field editors. Prefer 
to buy regularly from small group rather than occa- 
sionaly from many writers. 

Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
(W-20) Up to 3,000 words having to do with manu- 
facture and merchandising of feeds. Spot news. 
Photos. Trade-slanted cartoons. George L. Gates. 1 Yac 
up, photos $3 up. Acc. 

Seed and Garden Merchandising; -formerly Southern 
Seedsman, 624 Gravier St., New Orleans 12, La. Ex- 
perience of retail feed stores in merchandising of seeds 
and garden supply or related items. Must have strong 
merchandising angle. Photographs. Paul Keith. 1 Vac. 
Pub. 


Firearms 


Shooting Goods Retailer, formerly Guns Mer- 
chandiser, 8150 Central Park Ave., Skokie, Ill. Arti- 
cles 1,500-3,000 words directed to gun dealers, giving 
tips on how to sell firearms, how to operate a fire- 
arms business, success stories of well-known firms— 
anything to help a dealer improve a gun business. 
E. B. Mann, Editor; William B. Edwards, Technical 
Editor. 5c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 


Fisheries 


The Fish Boat, 624 Gravier St., New Orleans 9, La. 
News, factual items, short articles on fishing boats 
and commercial fishermen at sea. Bob Travers. 75c 
per column inch, pictures $3. 

Fishing Gazette, 46] Eighth Ave., New York 1. 
(M-35) Articles on commercial fishing activities, 
500-1,000 words. Inquiries on articles or regular 
monthly news service are invited. C. E. Pellissier, Edi- 
tor. Pub. Query on all articles before writing them. 

Maine Coast Fisherman, 22 Main St., Camden, 
Maine. (M) Articles about commercial fishing and 
boatbuilding, lobstering, canning, shell fish, packing, 
marine design and gear, etc. News items pertaining 
to marine matter and commercial fishing and boating. 
Marine designs and oceanographic research. Converse 
Owen Smith. 20c-40c per printed column inch (about 
40 words); cartoons; marine architectural line draw- 
ings, photos, $3 up. Pub. 

National Fisherman, Goffstown, N. H. News of 
commercial fishing industry. Technical articles on 
fishing methods and fishing boats. Photos of fishing 
operations, fishing boats and owners. Gardner Lam- 
son. Ic, photos $3. Pub. Query. 

Pan American Fisherman, 106 W. Upas St., San 
Diego 3, Calif. Trade magazine of the commercial in- 
dustry from Alaska to Panama. Articles on all phases 
including boat building, navigation, research, fishing, 
canning and marketing. No biographical or personal- 
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ity pieces. Photos that implement text should ac- 
company contributions. Best length 2,000 words or 
under. Robert K. Lawson, Editor. 

Seafood Merchandising, formerly Southern Fisher- 
man, 624 Gravier St., New Orleans 9, La. (M-35) 
News, factual items, short articles on commercial 
fishing, marketing and distribution of fisheries prod- 
ucts. $15-$25 per printed page including photos. 
Pub. 


Florists 


Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 292 S. La Cienega Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. (M-75) Publication for florists 
who belong to Telegraph Delivery Service (Teleflora). 
Fiction with floral setting to 800 words. Articles to 
700 words about subjects related to the ‘’Tell-It-With- 
Flowers-by-Wire florist trade, preferably illustrated. 
Cartoons. Leo West, Editor. lc, cartoons $3, photos 
(accompanying articles) $2.50. Pub. Query. 


Food 


Bakers Digest, 4049 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 30. 
(Bi-M-35) Articles on technical aspects of baking 
(all products)—materials, methods, equipment, pack- 
aging. E. J. Pyler, Yac plus photos. Pub. 

Bakers Weekly, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(W-25) Articles pertaining to general baking field. 
News, photos, cartoons. James Phelan, Managing 
Editor. 50c per column inch. Pub. 

The Biscuit and Cracker Baker, 7] Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. (M-50) Articles pertaining to biscuit, 
cracker. pretzel, cone and snacks industry. News, 
photos, cartoons. Russ Obright, Editor. 50c per col- 
umn inch. Pub. 

Candy Industry & Confectioners Journal, 660 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21. Articles on large candy firms 
selling in the national market, with photos. Walter 
Kuzio, Managing Editor. Query. Pub. 

Food Merchandising, formerly Meat and Food 
Merchandising, 105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
(M-25) Articles, accompanied by photos, on retail 
food stores. Shorts, i.e. photos with identifying cut- 
line copy. Cartoons. William Humberg. 8c, photos 
$3 up, cartoons $5. Acc. 

Freezer Provisioning, 111 S. Meramec Ave., St. 
Louis 5, Mo. (M-35) Articles relating to frozen food 
centers, locker plants, freezer provisioners, and food 
plan operations, explaining in detail how specific 
plants render better service, build business volume, 
sell frozen foods—1,000-2,000 words. Can also use 
short articles of 200-400 words (with or without pic- 
tures) telling about merchandising, advertising, or 
operational idea of some specific locker plant. News. 
Albert A. Todoroff. 1 Yac; photos $2.50; cartoons $5. 
Acc. Query on articles. 

Frozen Food Age, 71 Vandebilt Ave., New York 
17. (M-65) Successful, unusual retail merchandising 
or advertising of frozen foods, particularly by chain 
stores, 300-3,000 words. Copies of full or half page 
newspaper ads devoted exclusively to frozen foods. 
Photos. oN food locker stories. Tony Raffo, Managing 
Editor. 2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

Ice Cream Field, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
(M-25) Production, merchandising, promotion articles 
about ice cream and related products, etc. News items 
about ice cream manufacturers and their business. 
Alfred Feuer. Rates according to quality, photos $5. 
Acc. Query. 

Inplant Food Management, 71] Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. Articles pertaining to employee food 
service operation in business establishments, both 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing; hospitals, 
military establishments, colleges and universities. J. E. 
Betts, Jr., Mng. Editor. News and photos. 50c per 
column inch. Pub. 
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(M-25) “Case histories’ of meat packers’ or proces- 
sors experience with new techniques or equipment; 
exceptional success stories, unusual methods in pack- 
ing, processing or packaging. H. L. Rothra. 2Yac. 
Pub. Query. 

The Tri-State Food Trade, 2812 Walnut St., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. News of the food business of interest 
to retailers in western Pennsylvania and nearby Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Maryland. Richard J. Cook. No 
payment except to appointed correspondents who will 
be paid at a fair rate. 


Glass 


Auto Glass Journal, 505 Marlboro Rd., Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. Articles and interviews on auto glass 
replacement shops, with emphasis on the success 
angle, to 1,000 words, with 2 photos and negatives. 
2c, photos $3.50. Acc. 

Glass Digest, 130 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M- 
20) News about flat glass, metal and allied industries 
business—flat glass, store fronts, mirrors, auto glass 
windows (metal), glass doors, etc., curtain wall, 
spandrel construction. Notes about personalities and 
firms, glass installations and shop methods, practices 
in glass shops for short cuts and better warehouse 
operations. Short articles on better business methods. 
News items about glass dealers, jobbers, contractors 
and fabricators. Material on manufacturing, selling, 
promotion, legal status. Cartoons about glass. 1¢-2c, 
photos $1.50, cartoons $5. Pub. 


Hardware 


Hardware & Farm Equipment, 639 W. 39th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M-10) Merchandising and manage- 
ment articles on hardware and farm equipment op- 
erating procedures. Case histories of successful opera- 
tions of western Missouri and Kansas dealers only. 
L. L. Edge. 2c, pictures $3, Pub. 

Hardware & Housewares, 7300 N. Cicero, Lincoln- 
wood, Chicago 46. Short articles and pictures of in- 
terest to hardware retailers and wholesalers. James 
E. McKelvey. Pub. if used immediately. 

Hardware Retailer, 964 N. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. (M-15) Independent hardware store 
merchandising and management articles; shorts. Glen- 
don Hackney. 2c up; photos $3 up. Acc. 

Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
3, Calif. (M-50) Articles 200-1,000 words regarding 
retail hardware store operations in 11 Western states. 
Milton Albin. 2c, photos $3. Pub. Cartoons $5. Acc. 

Locksmith Ledger, 505 Marlboro Road, Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. (M-75) Interviews with locksmiths. Trade 
news. Photos. M. Leonard Singer. 2c, photos $3.50. 
Acc. Query. 


Health and Sanitation 


Modern Sanitation and Building Maintenance, 855 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 1. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on industrial housekeeping and build- 
ing maintenance, plant or industry programs, efficient 
sanitation and maintenance methods for surround- 
ings, equipment, etc., research work on public and 
industrial health. Malcolmn Merritt, Jr. 3c. Pub. 
Query. 

Nursing World, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-40) Articles relating to nurses and nursing, 1,000- 
2,000 words. Drawings and photos desirable. 2c. Pub. 

Pest Control, 1900 Euclid, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
(M-50) How-to-do-it articles on urban and industrial 
insect and rodent control techniques. Photos. James 
A. Nelson. 1 Yac. Acc. Query. 

RN, 550 Kinderkamack Road, Oradell, N. J. (M) 
Outstanding articles in the nursing field. Some verse 
and fillers in line with publications objectives. Query 
on articles. Payment on acceptance. Eleanor B. 
Dowling, Managing Editor. 
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Home Furnishings and Equipment 

Curtain and Drapery Department, 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. (M-50) Authoritative business stories 
dealing with novel merchandising ideas that can be 
successfully applied by a curtain and drapery de- 
partment in a department store or by a curtain and 
drapery specialty shop; novel inventory systems, dis- 
play ideas, stock control, etc. Arthur Oesterreicher. 
2c, photos $5. Pub. Query. 

Juvenile Merchandising, 566 7th Ave., New York 
18. (M-35) Feature articles on juvenile furniture 
stores and departments. News of openings of stores, 
special promotions, good displays. Photos of stores 
covered in articles. Cartoons. N. Keifetz. 2c, photos 
$3.50-$5. Pub. Prompt reports. Query. 

Summer & Casual Furniture, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Feature articles on patio shops, summer 
furniture departments. News of store openings, special 
promotions, good exterior and interior display photos. 
Photos of stores necessary with articles. Marvin Wil- 
der. 2c, photos $3.50-$5. Pub. Prompt reports. Query. 

Wallpaper & Wall Coverings, formerly The Wall- 
paper Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 
Features and informational articles to 1,000 words 
on all phases of wallpaper industry. Especially in- 
terested in merchandising articles—clever promo- 
tional ideas with appropriate pictures. News items and 
fillers to 100 words. Cartoons. Photos. B. H. Hell- 
man. 2c, pictures $3.50-$5. Pub. 

Western Furniture Manufacturing, 1516 Westwood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. How-to articles on up- 
holstered or case goods furniture and bedding manu- 
facturing; news of trade in 11 Western states. No 
clippings accepted for payment. Mimi K. Phillips, 
Editor. 2c, photos $5. Pub. 


Hotels, Restaurants 
Diner Drive-In, Davidson Publishing Company, | E. 
First St., Duluth 2, Minn. (M-30) Articles on the 
business operations of drive-ins, including their take- 
out services. Specific subjects wanted. Photos impor- 
tant. Cal Morken, Editor. 2c-3c, photos $4-$7. Acc. 


uery. 

Fast Food, 630 Third Ave., New York 17. (M-50) 
Articles on operation and management in fast food 
service field, plus good photos. Covers all types of 
outlets. Tell concisely how a restaurateur (1) prepares 
his food faster and/or (2) serves it more quickly. Alan 
Olson. $25 a printed page (average story is 2 pages 
in book.) 

Hotel Management, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(M-40) Exclusive illustrated how-to articles, 1,000- 
2,000 words, on hotel and high-class motor hotel 
(not motor court) operation with food service. Walter 
O. Voegele. 2c-3c, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16. (M-50) Articles on quantity feeding and all 
aspects of the mass-housing and mass-feeding fields; 
covers hospitals, hotels, restaurants, motels, etc. Pic- 
torialized features. Use common-denominator ap- 
proach stressing ideas, benefits, innovations. W. R. 
Hoelscher. $50 page and up. Pub. Query. 

Volume Feeding Management, formerly Institu- 
tional Feeding and Housing, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M) Articles on volume feeding anr sanita- 
tion and maintenance set-ups—restaurants, schools, 
hospitals, etc.—emphasizing food and menu ideas, 
equipment, personnel, and modern management tech- 
niques. Pictorial approach. Jack Ghene. Acc. Query. 


Industrial Relations 

Partners, The Magazine of Labor and Manage- 
ment, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. (M-50) 
Fiction 500-700 words based strictly on industrial em- 
ployment situations. Articles 1,000-1,500 words em- 
phasizing need for harmony in industrial relations; 
illustrated features reporting successful enterprises 
in the American tradition. Maurice R. Franks. 2 Yc. 
Pub. 


Autuor & JOURNALIST 


Institutional 


The American City, 470 Park Ave. South, New 
York 16. (Q-50) Staff-written or by municipal offi- 
cials, engineers, and others directly connected. Arti- 
cles must describe new or improved ideas of interest 
to mayors or municipal department heads. William S. 
Foster. Query. 

Church Administration, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. (M-50 per quarter) A new magazine 
to begin publication in October, 1959. Articles to 
1,600 words on the work of the general officers and 
staff of a church and on church leadership principles. 
Cartoons related to theme of magazine. 
Foshee. 2c. Acc. 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Articles on church building and adminis- 
tration. William H. Leach. 1c-2c. Pub. 

Hospital Management, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
3. (M-20) Factual articles 800-2,000 words on all 
aspects of hospital management, with emphasis on 
professional rather than commercial. Verse. Cartoons. 
Photos. Charles U. Letourneau, M.D., Editorial Direc- 
tor. Pub. Query. 


Jewelry 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. (M-25) Illustrated articles on 
merchandising, advertising, display, promotion, credit 
extension, collections, based on experiences of well- 
rated ‘‘cash’’ or installment credit jewelers, with 
special emphasis on how-to angle, 1,200-1,500 words. 
Donald S. McNeil. 60c per inch; photos $3-$5. Pub. 


Merchandising 


Department Store Economist, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. (M-50) Articles relating to mer- 
chandising, management, maintenance, lighting, and 
climatic control of department stores. Acc. Query. 

Display World, 407 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 1, 
Ohio. (M-40) Articles dealing solely with display, 
window and interior; store modernization; new stores 
of importance. Photos. Cartoons rarely. Paul T. 
Knapp. Pub. Query absolutely required. 

Modern Packaging, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (M-75) Design and functioning of packages and 
equipment from standpoint of user with emphasis on 
eect of packaging on costs and sales. Photos. Lloyd 
Stouffer. $30 per published pages, plus expenses. Pub. 
Query essential. 

Vend, the Magazine of Automatic Merchandising, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1. (M-35) How-to and 
timely articles, illustrated, concerning automatic mer- 
chandising (vending) industry—does not include 
amusement or music machines. Currently needs case 
history type stories describing how vending machines 
serve people on the job; “‘how-to’’ stories in the 
field of management methods. Cash control; em- 
ployee relations; handling complaints, etc. Unusual 
and interesting vending machine photos. G. R. 
Schreiber. 2c up, unusual photos $5. Pub. Query and 
request sample copy. 


Metals and Machinery 


Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Memorial Pkwy., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. (M-35) Descriptions and operations 
(contracting, industrial, railroad, etc.) that use com- 
pressed air equipment. Picture and caption material 
for ‘Saving with Air Power’’ pages—novel air ap- 
plications, new twists ($15-$20 on acceptance). 
Photos. Cartoons. R. J. Nemmers. $20-$30 per print- 
ed page, photos $3-$10. Pub. Cartoons $7.50. Acc. 
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BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
$1600 Cash Awards“ | 


| 
Mail coupon below for full details or 
| send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ11 | 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated | 


FREE book, ‘“‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,’’ and full details about your Best Book Contest. 
Mr. 
Mrs. | 

| Inquiries confidential. We are 
xin addition to the cash av.ards g the past 5 


years Pageant Press has returned to | 


(P.S.) Send manuscript for free professional report. 


POETRY WORKSHOP 


Selling poet (20 years experience — to more than 30 
different publications; all types of including religious, 
juvenile, and light verse as well as t “g aditional kind) offers 
helpful criticism of ge along with practical advice and market- 
ing suggestions. Ra’ 10c a line for poems of any length. 


Poetry Workshop 


4255 West 59th Street Chicago 29, Ill. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do you need help on: 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing. bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
Helpful booklet—IS IT CORRECT?—$2. Tells what you need 
to know to prepare manuscripts for editors. 
Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. !‘d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘“You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Readne fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send — envelope, stamps for 
folder, “~— the New W 

NEW YORK. LITERARY AGENCY 

910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y¥ 


GHOST WRITING—ALL FIELDS 


Specialists to serve every writing need. Reading fees: $5.00 
to 5,000 words, $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; book lengths 
and plays $15. 


ROBERT M. PATTEN AND STAFF : 
1818 Delaware St. Berkeley 3, Calif. 
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MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
WE BELIEVE IN “DO IT YOURSELF’ AND ARE CONCERNED 
IN HELPING TALENTED NEW WRITERS GET OUT OF THE 
REJECTION RUT. WE WON’T TRY TO SELL YOU BOOKS, 
COUXSES, OR GHOSTWRITING. 
We DO aim to help you on your way. If your plot is more than 
a little tale or incident—THEN 
Send your Mss to us. Enroll in our club for Ten Dollars ($10. - 
We will read and criticize 12 of your best stories (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one single Ms. Self-addressed envel 
with reading fee, please. Retain your carbon copy of your wor 
as we'll not be responsible for anything lost in the mails. 
If we find your story has NO possibilities we will be honest and 
truthful with you. We absolutely will not raise your hopes falsely 
and say your ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your stories ghosted, you are walk- 
ing with a crutch. THROW the crutch away and you cannot walk! 
All salable stories will be sent to publishers interested in your 
particular Ms. We'll help you. If we sell we ask 10 per cent of the 
marketing price. We operate in all countries. 

MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 

P.O. Box 52, Milan, Indiana 

Charles C. Ray II Thelma M. Corbin 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
MARIORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box 10 Laceyville, Penna. 


DIXIE JENSEN, CONFESSION CRITIC 


All my clients are selling, and " am now ready to begin 
working with a new _——. you are interested in 
learning to write salable By send MS, $1. per 
1,000 words, and stamped return envelope. References 
on request. 


Wagon Wheel Ranch Palmer Lake, Colo. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university — short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


tRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Qhio 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4033 
published articles and stories and 36 books, 
says: 

“Il can help you with your personal writing 
problems — Articles, Stories, etc.’’ 


Send for Brochure 
25732 J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Iron Age, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 
39, Pa. (W-35) Technical articles on actual shop or 
plant experiences. News of the industry. Cartoons; 
submit roughts first. G. F. Sullivan. News and articles 
varying rates, photos $6. Pub. Cartoons $7.50. Acc. 

Production, Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. (M-50) 
Semitechnical articles on cost savings or new develop- 
ments in mass production metalworking industries— 
2,500-3,000 words. Photos for articles. Color photos 
for front covers; query as to subjects, rate of pay, 
etc. Jerome S. Wilford, Editor. 1Y2c up, black and 
white photos $3 up. Acc. 

Welding Design & Fabrication, 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (M) Welding procedures, tech- 
niques and design on interesting or unusual jobs on 
metals—approximately 750 words. Photos. Charles 
Berka. $30-$75. Acc. 

Welding Engineer, Box 28, Morton Grove, III. (M- 
50) Articles illustrated with 6-8 photos on welding 
technique. News. Felix T. Tancula, Ed. $20-$25 per 
page including photos. Pub. Query. 


Music Stores 


The Music Trades Magazine, 111 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. (M-25) News of music store personnel 
and persons associated with music industry. Features 
on merchandising pianos and musical merchandise. 
J. Majeski, Jr. 25¢ per column inch. Pub. 


Oil 

Fuel Oi! News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. 
(M-20) Writeups of successful fuel oil dealers, im- 
portant developments in automatic oil heating. T. R. 
Byrley. Pub. Query. 

The Independent (Petroleum) Monthly, Box 1019, 
1430 S. Boulder, Tulsa, Okla. (M-50) Articles of in- 
terest to independent producers of crude oil and 
natural gas. Economics, field practices, geological 
secondary recovery—2,000 words. Frank B. Taylor. 
1c-3c; cover photos, $10. Acc. Query. 


Optical 


The Dispensing Optician, 1980 Mountain Blvd., 
Oakland 11, Calif. (M-50) Articles to 1,000 words on 
successful operation of optical dispensing businesses, 
which make and fit glasses on prescription. No arti- 
cles on optometrists. Photographs. Robert L. Pickering. 
3c-3 Yac, photos $7.50. Pub. 


Paper, Printing, Ink 


American Ink Maker, 254 W. 31st St., New York 
1. (M-25) News of sti in printing ink industry. 
John Vollmuth. 2c. Acc. 

American Paper cies 200 S. Prospect Ave., 
Park Ridge, Ill. Articles 1,000 words on paper mer- 


chandising techniques referring to specific companies. 
L. Q. Yowell. 2c, photos $3.50. Pub. Query. 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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The American Printer and Lithographer. Combined 
with The Inland Printer. 


The Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. (M) Articles 1,500-2,000 words on man- 
agement or technical processes in printing and allied 
plants. Cartoons dealing with printing industry. D. B. 
Eisenberg. 2c, pictures $5. Acc. 


The Inland and American Printer and Lithographer, 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. (M-50) Articles, fillers, 
news relating to the printing industry. Photos. Car- 
toons. Wayne V. Harsha. Varying rates. Pub. Query. 


International Blue Printer, 33 E. Congress Pkwy, 
Chicago 5, Ill. (M-50) 1,000-1,500 words on blue 
print and photo copy firms. James Vebeck. 2c, photos 
$5. Pub. Query. 


MetroDE, 260 Southfield, Detroit 29, Mich. Arti- 
cles to 900 words on advertising or the graphic arts 
from point of view of the general business executive. 
Photos and cartoons relating to the graphic arts. 
Address: Editor. 1c-1 Yc, photos and cartoons $5. 
Acc. Query. 


Pacific Printer, Publisher and Lithographer, 227 
Church St., San Francisco, Calif. (M-35) Articles and 
news about the graphic arts industry. No photos. 
Ramsey S. Oppenheim. Ic. Pub. Query. 


Paper, Film and Foil Converter. 200 Prospect St., 
Park Ridge, III. (M-35) News and feature articles 
covering paper, film, and foil products industry. 
Vernon A. Prescott. News 7c a line, features 2c a 
word, photos $3.50. Pub. Query. 


Printing Buyers News, 1605 Cahuenga Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Covers Los Angeles County buyers 
of printing for advertising agencies, large businesses, 
industries. Articles 500-2,000 words, telling buyers 
how to buy different kinds of print jobs more in- 
telligently and economically. Roby Wentz. Base rate 
3c, photos $3 unless specially commissioned. Occa- 
sional higher word rate by negotiation. Acc. Query 
if in doubt on usability of articles. 


Printing Magazine, 466 Kinderkamack Road, Ora- 
dell, N. J. (M-75) Management, marketing, tech- 
nical articles—1,500 words with photos on com- 
mercial printing and lithography industry. Ernest F. 
Trotter. 2c. Pub. Query. 


Printing Monthly, 260 Southfield, Detroit 29, 
Mich. (M) Articles 750-900 words on technical as- 
pects of printing or graphic arts—how-to, experiences 
of craftsmen, new developments in the field. Photos 
and cartoons related to the graphic arts. Cartoons 
must be applicable to printing trades only—not just 
a gag idea with print-trade copy. Keep funny—no 
human misery or man’s inhumanity to man stuff. 
lc-1 Yac, photos and cartoons $5. Acc. Query. 


Western Printer & Lithographer, 1605 N. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. Covers 11 Western 
states. Success stories on Western printers and print- 
ing businesses; stories of Western printers who ‘‘have 
done omething a better way.’’ News. Photos. Roby 
Wentz. Payment for articles by negotiation. Photos 
$3 unless specially commissioned. Pub. 


Parks 


Park Maintenance, P.O. Box 409, Appleton, Wis. 
(M-25) Articles 1,000-1,500 words dealing with 
unique or improved niethods of administration and 
operation of parks, large campuses, golf courses. 
Interested in new types of park structures, outdoor 
recreation equipment or swimming pools (municipal), 
also originality in design of machines or equipment 
for faster or better maintenance or better service to 
the public. Photos. Erik L. Madisen, Jr. 1c up, photos 
$2 up. Pub. unless too remote. Query. 
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Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 


desired. 
CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in medern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for analysis ord prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern Method 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
Mae B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A COLUMNIST? 


Has your fiction writing gone stale? Has your — writing 
“fizzled’’ out? Maybe you could write a column. I can give you 
some sound — There are thousands of weekly newspapers in 

U. good features. Send me $1.00 and some of 
your material and I'll tell you what is wrong and try to help you. 
You can’t lose, as I'll return your money if you aren’t satisfied. 


SYNDICATED FEATURES 
Box Leaburg, Oregon 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampa, Florida 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 
That’s all it Ry to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC Chipt WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker, Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: “Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner's manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and fiction writing.” 


$2.00 per vd postpaid 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 
Box 89 Claremont, California 


HERE’S REAL HELP FOR YOU 
(1) How To Build A Plot From A Single Word, Any Word. (2) How 
To Write Love Stories, and 100 Ideas For Them. (3) How To Make 
Your Writing Vivid, Beautiful. (4) How To Begin Stories. (5) 
Technique Of Professionals. il Physical Reactions of Emotions. 
(7) How To Criticize Your Own Stories. (8) The One Element 
Every Story Must Contain To Sell. (9) 36 Surprise Endings. (10) 
How To Put Suspense In Your Stories. (11) How To Make Your 
Characters Real People. (12) How To Write Detective Stories. 


1/12 of Total On Purchases of More Than One. We also Ghost- 
write, Collaborate in Writing, and Mend Rejected Scripts to Make 


Them Salable. 
DELANO PUBLISHERS, Dept. A 
232 W. Delano Avenue 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond carbon, friendly help with 
truction 


punctuation. gramm constru $1. 
thousand, typing housand, neatly. "efficiently to 


Yonkers 5, N. ¥. 


only "boc per 
format. Editing and revising that leads 
Disabled veteran — College ‘apeiante. 


RAY N. MATHEW 
1126 Herbert St. 


S, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon 3 wiihe paper. $1.75 a 
thousand word average. Minim 

RMA A. GWIN- "BUCHANAN 

Gon Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, Cali 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 
Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 1677A Casselberry, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
honograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Photographic 


Industrial Photography, 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (M) Case history articles to 1,500 words on 
photography in business, industry, science, and gov- 
ernment; must be illustrated. Mitchell M. Badlef, Ed. 
3c, photos $5. Acc. Query with outline. 

Photo Dealer Magazine, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York 23. (M-25) Stories on camera stores or depart- 
ments. Special promotions on specific items, Christ- 
mas, etc. Also success stories on departments like 
used equipment, photofinishing. Photos, especially 
unusual window shots $5-$10. Articles 250-500 
words, 2c min. rate. Acc. Query George Crosbie, 
Mng. Ed. 

The Professional Photographer, 519 Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. (M) Articles about professional 
portrait, commercial, illustrative, or industrial photog- 
raphers. Illustration necessary but are not paid for 
because those written up are happy to supply them. 
Write for sample copy and two-page letter given de- 
tailed information concerning the requirements. 
Charles Abel, Editor. To 2c. Acc. 


Poultry and Poultry Products 


Poultry and Farm Supply World, 9 Main St., Lom- 
bard, Ill. (M-20) Success stories, 1,000 words on sup- 
ply dealers; descriptions of new merchandising 
methods. Photos relating to dealers. Few cartoons. R. 
Dale Kelley. 2c, pictures $2.50-$5. Pub. Query. 


Rubber 


Rubber Age, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1. (M- 
50) Technical articles on rubber chemistry, technol- 
ogy, and manufacture. M. E. Lerner. $10 per page. 
Pub. Query. 


Textiles 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (M) 
Techniques and management in wool, cotton, and 
synthetics processing. Illustrations essential. P. M. 
Thomas. Acc. Query. 


Transportation, Shipping 


Mass Transportation, Wheaton, III. (M-40) Articles 
about new developments in public passenger trans- 
portation of interest to executives of air line, rail- 
road, bus, street car, school bus, and rapid transit 
companies. Fillers. News. Photos. Occasional cartoons. 

M. Carlson. Ic. Photos $1-$5. Pub 


Wood and Lumber 


American Lumberman Magazine, 59 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3. (Bi-W-50) Richard W. Douglass. Rates 
vary. Acc. Query for information on specific needs. 

Nationai Hardwood Magazine, 2065 Union Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. (M-50) Illustrated articles about pro- 
duction, selling, employee relations, etc., in wood- 
working factories that use hardwood. Payment by 
arrangement with author. Query. 

Southern Lumber Journal & Building Material 
Dealer, P. O. Box 448, Jacksonville 1, Fla. (M-35) 
Articles 700-800 words dealing with softwood or 
hardwood lumber manufacturing, woodwork plants, 
retail lumber yards and building material stores. 
Photos. C. J. Thomas. $1 per column inch on pub- 
lication. Query. 

The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
(M-Free) Articles on the use of new wooden barrels 
and kegs in various industries. Photos. Cartoons oc- 
casionally. Clinton Baker. 1Yc-2c, photos $7-$10. 
Query. 


Autuor & JOURNALIST 


~é 
(13) Model Story Analyzed For You To Imitate. 75c Each. Subtract 


Writing for 
Company 
Publications 


OMPANY publications are publications spon- 
sored by firms, or occasionally groups of 
firms, to increase sales, good will, or other 

interests. Sometimes they are called house mag- 
azines, company-sponsored publications, or house 
organs—though the last term is not popular among 
most of their editors. 

Inasmuch as there are more than 6,000 company 
publications, many of them wholly. staff-written, 
the following list is merely representative. The 
publications listed have expressed willingness to 
consider freelance contributions. 

Many company publications which accept ma- 
terial do not wish to be listed because they lack 
facilities for handling a mass of manuscripts. The 
writer who wants to work in this field can look at 
company publications in various offices and retail 
establishments. If he has an idea he feels would 
appeal to one of them, a query to the editor will 
usually bring a response. By following this prac- 
tice a writer can build for himself a list of pub- 
lications receptive to his material. 

As usual in Author & Journalist market lists, 
Acc. means payment on acceptance; Pub., payment 
on publication. Nearly all company publications 
are distributed free, so a price per copy is not in- 
dicated. Most editors will send one to a serious 
writer in return for a stamped envelope. 


MARKET LIST 


The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Company, Main St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A restricted market 
for historical and travel material on the Canadian 
North. Illustration essential. Malvina Bolus. 5c. Acc. 


Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 1, 
Mich. Practically all material staff-written or pre- 
pared on assignment. Writer-photographers may sub- 
mit published samples of their work with a view to 
assignments. Opportunities for assignments are limit- 
ed. Address Darwin D. Martin, Jr., Editorial Depart- 
ment. Payment according to value of material. Acc. 

Canadian Tractor Farming, International Harvester 
Company of Canada, Ltd., 208 Hillyard St., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. Mostly staff-written but uses some 
articles 1,300-2,000 words on Canadian farm life. 
Now seeking material from British Columbia and 
Prairie Provinces, Farm Economics also farm do-it- 
yourself short articles (special rate starting at $8 for 
these.) While both English and French editions are 
published, text should be in English. G. W. Nelson. 
4c up, photos $3 up. Acc. Query essential. 

Church Business, Duplex Envelope Co., Box 5030, 
Richmond 20, Va. (Q) Articles 800 or fewer words on 
new plans or programs to improve work or extend in- 
fluence of the church, proved an-’ adaptable to use 
by Protestant churches everywhere; .:o money-making 
schemes. Miss Mary M. Cocke. No tixed rate. Acc. 

Dodge News Magazine, Prince & Co., 5435 W. Fort 
St., Detroit, Mich. W. W. Diehl, Ed. Travel, personal- 
ity, sports articles to 1,000 words. Pictures must ac- 
company MSS.—black and white, color transparen- 
cies. Top rates. Acc. 

Dutch Boy Paint Dealer, National Lead Company, 
111 Broadway, New York 6. Occasigonal articles on 
selling paint or paint store problems and solutions. 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Indianapolis — Jan. 22-23 — Sheraton-Lincoin 


Editors, writers literary agents and en will lecture on 
novel, short juvenile, and article writing. All 


eleg L.A, ring a friend as our guest. Contest 
prises! For Seats write to: 


IRV LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS!!! 


A Papains House For Amateurs 
Songs Published And Recorded 
Free Lyric Course — Free Music 


For Information, write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock St. Quincy, Mass. 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Let a selling writer prepare your scripts to meet the editor. 
Published since 1933. 
Typing with grammatical rrections : 

Criticism, complete with outline for F revision. $1.75 per 1,000 
Revision and typing ready for market $2.25 per 1,000 
Free carbon copy on white paper, extra first page 
Free market lists with orders of over 50,000 words 


SYLVIA E. CLARK 


-50 per 1,000 
$1.00 per 1,000 


81 Pleasant Street Northampton, Mass. 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—3c per page 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Kansas 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Ov 170 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers ify ou order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5¢ to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 1677A Casselberry, Florida 


LET A FIVE-TIME AWARD WINNER HELP YOU 


I have helped others make their first sale, I can help you. 
My 200 sales have appeared in 36 National Publications, 3 
anthologies, on radio. 

Analysis, Criticism, Revision. Rates: $5.00 first 5,000 words, 
$1.00 per 1,000 thereafter. Minimum $5.00. Return postage. 


Velma Dorrity Cloward 


823 2nd St. Modesto, California 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan. Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Photos of special promotions or outstanding paint 
jobs with Dutch Boy paints. John N. Magee. Text vary- 
ing rates, photos $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

The Explosives Engineer, 613 Delaware Trust Bldg., 
Wilmington, Del. (Hercules Powder) Articles on safe 
and efficient application of industrial explosives in 
mining, quarrying, geophysical prospecting, construc- 
tion; 8 x 10 glossy photos, unposed, to illustrate text. 
James J. O'Neill. To 5c. Acc. 

Ford Farming, 2500 E. Maple Rd., Birmingham, 
Mich. (Tractors and other farm equipment.) Directed 
specifically to farmers. Appeal to national interests. 
Success stories involving use of Ford farm products; 
should be illustrated. Noel Loveland. To $200. Acc. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. Prefers submissions on unique and 
little-known travel and recreational opportunities for 
motorists, 1,200 words or less; 10c. Acc. Brief pic- 
ture stories must have coior transparencies 4x5 or 
larger; Ford angle not necessary. $50 firsi reproduc- 
tion rights. Acc. 

Friends Magazine, Chevrolet Motor Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 3-135 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 2, Mich. An all-picture magazine seeking 
photographs which tell a factual story; accompanying 
text may be in memorandum form. Frank Kepler. 
Two-page spread black and white $200, color $300. 
Acc. Query. 

The Furrow, Deere & Company, Moline, III. (Farm 
machinery) Mostly staff written. Practical farming 
articles showing successful or profitable practices 
anywhere in North America, 200-500 words, with 
photos if possible. Longer articles on assignment. 
Photos (including color transparencies. F. E. Charles. 
About 4c, photos $5-$10 for 8x10 glossies. Acc. 
Query on all articles and photos above 500 words 
before mailing. 

Home & Highway, 7447 Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Ill. 
Human interest articles, family service and family 
adventure articles, 800-1,200, with photos or photo 
possibilities, $50-$250. Photo stories, black and white 
or color. Standard ASMP rates. D. L. Watt. Acc. 
Query. 

The Milk Salesman, A .D. Walter Advertising 
Agency, 806 Law & Finance Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Articles 50 Owords. Cartoons. M. T. Meledin. Articles 
$5 each, cartoons $5. Acc. Do not query. 

The Office Economist, 50 W. 44th St., New York. 
Art Metal Construction Company. (Office equipment) 
To 2,000 concerning business management, prob- 
lems, solutions. G. Lasezkay. 3c. Acc. Query. 


Plymouth Traveler, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14. (Automobiles—published for the DeSoto- 
Plymouth dealers) Seeks only picture stories of in- 
teresting people and places in the United States; 
photos must be at least 8x10 and have plenty of 
human interest. Ralph N. Swanson, Ed. Payment 
meets prevailing rates for publications of this size 
and nature. 


Popular Home Magazine, United States Gypsum 
Company, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. (Build- 
ing products) Very few finished articles. Can use 
leads on good remodeling jobs and new small houses 
that use the company’s types of building materials— 
pays scouting fees and supervises its own photog- 
raphy. A few cartoons of top quality on home im- 
provement and family situations. George E. Harper. 
Rates equal to those of the large shelter magazines. 
Acc. Query. 


Reporter, Allis-Chalmers, Construction Machinery 
Division, Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Distributed to 
heavy construction contractors, equipment operators, 
and highway officials. Mostly artcles pertaining to 


construction jobs; i.e., road building, conservation 
projects, dam construction, sanitary landfill, etc. 
Allis-Chalmers heavy construction equipment must be 
employed on these jobs David C. Lantz. 3c, photos 
$5. Acc. Query. 


Safeway News, P.O. Box 660, Oakland, Calif. 
Cartoons about food and food stores. ‘‘Cartoons 
should not depict food clerks as nitwits, nor customers 
as dupes. We want humor but on a level establish- 
ing grocery work as a specialized career.’” Photos for 
cover use. A. F. Lemes. 

Scenic South, Standard Oil Company (Kentucky), 
Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. Photographs with cap- 
tions—single or in series—showing subjects of scenic, 
historical, and general interest in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. Black and white 
glossy prints 8 x 10 for inside pages; transparencies 
4 x 5 or larger for covers. Robert B. Montgomery. 
Black and white photos $5-$10, color transparencies 
$75. Acc. Copies of magazine available to freelance 
photographers. 


The Seng Book, The Seng Company, 1450 N. 
Dayton St., Chicago 22. (Furniture) Articles 500- 
1,000 words on problems of retail furniture store 
operation, sales training, advertising, promotion, 
merchandising; photos to illustrate articles. Sales tips 
75-150 words (not acknowledged or returned). 
Cartoons with furniture store background. Franklyn 
E. Doan. 2c up, photos $3, cartoons $5. Acc. Sales 
tips $2. Pub. 


Snaps, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Amateur snapshots, all subjects, 
black and white or color. Prefers human interest and 
close-up shots rather than scenics. Submit prints or 
transparencies—no negatives. Donald C. Silver. $5 
up. Acc. 


Think Magazine, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22. Gen- 
eral, business, educational, and scientific articles 
800-2,000 words. Short verse. Scenic photos. 


Tile and Till, Eli Lilly Company, Box 618, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. This magazine goes to druggists all over 
the country, and much of the material is sent in by 
the company’s salesmen. The professional side of 
pharmacy is the field. Can use exceptional human- 
interest stories that have wide appeal and a phar- 
macy slant. ‘Cover personality, salesmanship in 400- 
500 words (occasionally to 1,200 words) and toss 
in a clear picture or two and your story will rate a 
careful reading.’’ J. W. Lansdowne. 3c up. Acc. 


Timber Topics, Allis-Chalmers, Construction Ma- 
chinery Division, Box 512, Milwaukee 11, Wis. For 
foresters, loggers, etc. On-the-job stories of equipment 
usage in all fields. On the lookout for good human 
interest material in the lumber industry. David T. 
Collins. 3c, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Trained Men, International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton 15, Pa. Articles 500-2,000 words on prob- 
lems of personnel, employment, training, supervision 
of workers, office management, upgrading methods 
or other related subjects. G. F. Carpenter. Rate ac- 
cording to merit. 


sell by all means send them 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 7 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 8 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should 
in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: 

ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


$3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 3365 Martin 
Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


TOOLS FOR WRITERS. If you are a writer—Write!!! Stop 
wasting valuable time researching—let an experienced +" 
searcher do it for you with precision. $1.00 will brin 
list of 1001 items that are now ready for you in vast fi ag 
pil your subject and plet file will be sent for your 

—all you have to do is write around it. HANDLER 
PENTHOUSE, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Florida. 


YOU NEED FRESH PLOTS—(If you want to SELL your stories!) 
“PLOTTER” contains FIVE plots; writing advice from 
novelist LARSTON FARRAR; AND timely article ideas. 
Parchment bound, only $2.00. CREATIVE FEATURES, 
Potomac P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT AND MARKET RECORDING SYS- 

TEM. You will never regret sending for this efficient time- 

saving, space-saving system for } your ipts 

in circulation and your knowledge of AE wo needs up-tc- 

date. Endorsed by writers, teachers, and Writers’ Clubs. 

+ pte today—$1.00. From GOLDEN STUDIO, Topton, North 
arolina. 


YOUR QUERIES FOR WRITING ASSIGNMENTS on your per- 
sonalized stationery will help sell editors. Information free. 
Cliff Clevenger, 2007 E. 13th St., Tulsa 4, Okla. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS UNDERSTAND the creative processes, 
but do YOU? Read RHYTHM IN WRITING—$1.00— 
Risser, 30 W. Bayaud, Denver, Colorado. 


TWO PAGES OF YOUR HANDWRITING will reveal writing 
talent, if any. THE TRUTH ONLY. Personality check chart, 
PLUS ‘90 pages of ‘Secrets,’ PLUS 6 exciting chapters on 
“How Writers Tick’”—all for only $2.98. Marion Minard, 
Grapho Analyst, Box 407, Almont, Mich. 


EMCEE, di Hilariously funny. Sample, 
dime. Frankela, 5304-W pen Chicago 


Sample issue PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST "AND GAG- 


WRITER MAGAZINE, $1.00. Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from your newspaper. Ev 
issue a gold mine. $1.00. No cheques. JAY 674 Ballio 
Toronto, Canada. 


FOR ALL WHO WRITE—trustworthy research to give back- 
ground, color and realism to your story, article, book or 
play. Complete, authoritative, prompt. Reasonable fees. 
ae 2118 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 

, Calif. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold and 
exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 


Salem, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of Aw Every writing problem 
and illustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


SERVICES 
PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from extensive co'lection U. S., 


Foreign periodicals Circa 1850-1900. Many earlier. Please 
detail needs. Picsearch, Box 878, San Carlos, California. 


= ° adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
age 25. 


FOR WRITERS. Paul's Photos, 
2 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES with professional photographs. 
Write today for free 20-page illustrated booklet on using 
photos to help sell! Complete sections on captiors, 
choosing illustrations, sevens hotos, etc. Stock pHoto 
catalog. GRAY PHOTOS, Box 7 vannah, Tennessee. 


WRITER’S MAIL MART—Where professional freelancers shop, 
ot a OUNT! Illustrated catalogue, $1.00. Potomac 
P.O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 


Don’t Miss January's 
SUPER Market List 
and Editor’s Roundup 
in A&J 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 


__$3 for 2 years (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


__$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 
(There's still time for Christmas Gift Subs) 


Street 


FREE STORY ANALYSIS with copy of “Is It Correct” booklet, 
$2. Longsdorf, Curryville, Missouri. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN TO WRITE AT LOW COST. Build valuable library 
without —? expensive books or courses. 25c¢ brings 
source list of free tips, information for writers, typists, etc. 
JAY, 674 Balliol St., Toronto, Canada. 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY HISTORIES! 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 
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Details, 25c. Pattillo 


RATE CHANGES Jan. 1, 


ERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 


» Correspondence Club 
troductions-by-Jetter. This club is conducted on a high 


tohelp , refined, marriageable men and women 
‘ind compatible friends. Discreet, service. 

. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
= 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Vast fo 


lars FREE. E OORE, 


Our contracts 
Advertising 
Published by and 
larvae Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 Promotion 
about your f of your 
Branch Offices: 
OOK. 
| Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California | 


Vol. 59, No. 12 


December, 1959 


Vantage Promotion 
Sells Book Condensation 


An extra source of income for some 
Vantage authors is the sale of subsid- 
iary rights. For example, our Pro- 
motion Department recently sold a 
20,000-word condensation of 1 Was A 
Spy for Hitler, by Count Theodore de 
Kaucher, to Magazine Management, 
publishers of Man’s World and other 
periodicals. On such sales, 80% of 
the income goes to the author, only 
20% to Vantage Press. Magazine 
Management also purchased, some 
months ago, an extract from Robert 
‘Vanderbilt"’ Brown's book, J Solemn- 
ly Swear. To learn more about Van- 
tage’s service to authors, send for our 
free, 40-page booklet. Use the coupon 
below. 


What's Going On 
With Other Vantage 
Books and Authors? 


Dr. Margaret Mead, noted anthropolo- 
gist and social scientist, wrote a compli- 
mentary review recently on The Patient 
Speaks, by Dr. Harold A. Abramson, in 
Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic Re- 
view .. Dr. Mead called it “An ex- 
ceedingly ‘valuable book " Excellent 
review in the Chicago Tribune by Ruth 
MacKay on Her Father's Partner, by 
Alice McClanahan, lady lawyer, who 
worked with her father . . . Dr. Frank 
Stranges, author of Flying Saucerama, 
featured on Long John Show, WOR, — 
York, and on WVNJ, Newark, N.J., 
the Larry Lesters. Show ... A. R. DAL. 
bert, author of Bed, Bath and Bedlam, 
appeared on the Books-in-the-News Show, 
in Cleveland, on KYW-TV.. . The 
United Press also sent out a news item 
on this book to its hundreds of member 
papers ... Evelyn McAllister, author of 
Easy Steps to Safe Swimming, was inter- 
viewed for fifteen minutes on a radio 
show in Cortland, N.Y. .. . this was 
preceded by a successful autograph party 
and a half-hour TV show on WNBF, 
Binghamton, N.Y... . Robert E. Koran, 
at 15, won a major Pillsbury Prize Award 
for an original recipe .. . now Vantage 
has published Koran’s book of recipes 
called A Baker’s Holiday which was fa- 
vorably reviewed in the Philadelphia In- 
uirer . Happy Landings in a e, 

y N. Sharp, reviewed by Diners’ Club 
Magazine, with over 800,000 aoe: nee 
Lydia Forsyth’s book, Old Bob, was the 
subject of a full-page feature in the 
Seattle (Wash.) Times . . . Don’t be dis- 
couraged by rejection slips . . . they don’t 
mean your lacks merit . . . send 
your manuscript to us for an appraisal, 
free of charge . address it to Helen 
Winner, Editorial Director. 
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Why Are So Many Deserving Manuscripts 


Rejected By Commercial Publishers? 


Many new writers—and many who have 
published before—have found it virtually 
impossible to get worthy manuscripts 
published in recent years. 

HIGH PRODUCTION COSTS 

Why? Because production expenses 
have increased so much that, merely to 
regain his costs, the average publisher 
must scll many more copies than ever 
before. And since no one can predict the 
sale of any book—especially that of a 
newcomer—the publisher usually does not 
care to take the risk. 

Of course, there are exceptions. A 


handful of unknowns gets published every 


year, and some become huge successes. 
But for every one of these, there are 
thousands who are told, politely, ‘Your 


Mayor Robert Wagner of New York City 
accepts an autographed copy of Roses, 
Poems and Candlelight from Arthur 
Kleinwald, Vice-President of Vantage 
Press. John Byrne, author, looks on. 


book does not meet our needs at the 
present time.” 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 

What choice, then, do you have? (a) 
You can keep sending your manuscript 
around in the hope that you will be one 
of the fortunate exceptions. (b) You can 
put your manuscript away and forget 
about it. (c) Or, you can come to 
Vantage Press where your work will be 
welcome and will get a prompt and 
sympathetic reading. 

If you have faith in your work, and 
wish to see it published and promoted, 
send for our free, 40-page booklet. It 
will tell you how hundreds of authors 
who had despaired of being published 
finally found their way into print. Fill in 
and mail the coupon below today. 


Geraldine Jacobi Russell, mother of 
Jane Russell, the actress, poses with 
daughter and sons. Mrs. Russell's book, 
Oh, Lord, What Next? will be published 
soon by Vantage Press. 
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